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Cold, dense and gray, the level sands 
Stretch out across the land-locked bay, 

Where slow and sluggish wavelets beat 
Upon the sbore the livelong day. 


rhe seabird’s cry rings weird and shrill, 
And pierces through the foggy gioom, 

It breaks the silence deep, that clings 
Around—a silence like the tomb. 


And thus in life, dull, dreary days 

Must come and chill us with their gloom; 
The sunlight cannot always last, 

Nor summer flowers for ever bloom. 


LIGHT AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 





RING,” “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,” 
‘“‘WHICH LOVED HIM BEST ?"’ 
ETC., KETC. 





CHAPTER. X. 


ICK, in his bewilderment and surprise 

1) at seeing his uncle, dropped his 

sculls, and Mab in her terror turned 

the boat out of its course by jerking the 
wrong cord. 

“Take care, take care!’ exclaimed Mr. 
John Charlford,in a rasping tone peculiarly 
his own. “In another moment you will 
overturn the boat between you; and I will 
not undertake to rescue you. Besides, I 
want to be rowed to the other side; the 
luncheon-bell will ring directly, and it 
would be too far to walk round.”’ 

Dick had command enough over himself 
to seize his sculls again and to back the boat 
and steady her, whilst his unwelcome rela- 
tive took his seat. 

Neither Mab nor Dick had made any 
response. They knew full well that their 
uncle must have overheard a good deal of 
what they had been saying. If nothing 
else had assured them of this, the disagree- 
able expression in his eyes would have 
been assurance enough. 

“Shall I take the sculls ?’’ he asked, with 
a sneer. 

“lt is not necessary,” said Dick firmly, 
preparing to meet what he foresaw was 
inevitable—a collision with his uncle. How 
foolish of Mab and of himself not to have 
held their peace by the water’s edge! But 
it was too late to think of this now. 

“You don’t inquire to what circumstance 
you are indebted for the pleasure of hav- 
ing me as a return passenger ?’’ said Mr. 
Charlford, when they were about half-way 
across the pool. ‘‘What—you are still not 
curious? But I will enlighten you, my 
dear niece and nephew. When I left you, 
both so regretful at my absence as I am 
sure you were, I went tosee Jacobs, my 
man of business at Crook’s Hill. Enroute 
I met a messenger with tidings that Jacobs 
had been suddenly taken ill, and could not 
possibly keep his appointment. The rest 
is obvious. It being useless to go on, I 
rode homewerds, and, as your sister Caro- 
line was absent, looked about for you. A 
few inquiries led to the inforynation that 
Miss Mabel and Mr. Dick were on the pool. 
You are both aware how fond I am of your 
society—the natural consequence followed. 


Hastening down here after my dear niece | 


| sidering that the next morning I received 


and nephew, I discovered them moored 


yh f ~ 
~ “ . 
ne grass is iong and thick atl tnis 


f yvear—and you were both absorbed 


in conversation of so highly mysterious and | 


exciting a character that itis hardly to be 
wondered at that my efforts to attract your 
attention were futile till a minute or two 
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ago. Now you have the whole explanation 
of my presence, so unlooked for and, no 
doubt, so delightful to you. Why, Mabel, 
you look quite pale with joy; and the hue 
of your brother’s cheeks does not at all 
resemble the tint of the rose! There is the 
luncheon-bell. We are but just in time! 
After luncheon I shall be glad to speak to 
you both in the library.” 

“Very well, sir,” returned Dick, for 
Mabel was too wretched to reply. 

They reached the house, and, passing 
through the shaded hall, entered the cool 
lofty dining-room, where the table looked 
inviting enough, with its glittering silver 
and crystal. But, despite their youth and 
the hours which had elapsed since break- 
fast, neither Dick nor Mabel felt the 
slightest inclination to eat. 

The meal would have been eaten in 
silence but for the constant stream of 
sarcastic remarks kept up by Mr. John 
Charlford, who seemed to lengthen out the 
repast toan unusual time. But at last it 
was over, and, rising carelessly from his 
chair, he turned to his niece and nephew, 
saying meaningly— 

‘‘Now I will trouble you to go into the 
library.”’ 

“Come along, Mabel,”’ said Dick, draw- 
ing his sister’s hand within his arm,to com- 
fort her with the feeling that she had his 
protection. 

“Do sit down—both of you!’ said uncle 
John as he closed the door. 

Mab and Dick obeyed. 

“Now then,’’ continued their unpitying 
relative, ensconcing himself in his favorite 
chair—“‘now then, my dear nephew, will 
you repeat as clearly as possible the highly 
exciting and sensational romance which you 
and your sister were discussing a little 
while ago on the pool? I should really 
like to hear it all again, to be quite sure I 
had made no mistake in what I did hear.”’ 

‘“Sir,’’ answered Dick firmly, “this is not 
a light matter tome or to Mabel. It may 
be that you are as ignorant of it as we are; 
but, at any rate, do not treat anything so 
serious as if it were a trifle.’’ 

“Do be more lucid, if you please, Mr. 
Dick Charlford,”’ rejoined his uncle, with 
asneer. ‘‘Be kind enough to specify the 
matter which you designate by the word 
“2°” 

“Certainly, sir. I mean my father’s 
strange and secret visit to this place a night 
or two ago, at a time when he was believed 
to be in Germany; and Dick’s voice, 
despite his effort to seem unmoved, be- 
trayed how much felt the circumstance to 
which he alluded. 

“You must excuse my surprise at the 
tidings you give me,’’ replied uncle John, 
while his hard face took a harder look and 
his steely eyes glittered. “On what night 
was it that your father came here? And 
what reason did he give to you for his com- 
ing ?” 

“It was Mabel who saw him, not myself, 
on the evening after we arrived, uncle. It 
was the night I went to Lord Bilstone’s.”’ 

“Oh, it was Mabel who saw him!” said 
Mr. Charlford, turning with a peculiarly 
disagreeable expressson towards the trem- 
bling girl. “I need not trouble you any 
further then, as I prefer not to receive in- 
formation at second-hand. Now then, 
Mabel, what did your father say to you, 
and you to him, on the night in question ? 
I pass over my amazement at the circum- 


stance—a very natural amazement, con 


“I? Ididn peak to m 
too much alarmed, too much bewildered! 
Besides, astranger was with him. And, 
when my father crept away, evidently in 
disguise, I dared not let him know that I 





was near ar him. I could not, with that other 
man there !’’ 

“Oh, you only saw: your father—you dia 
not speak to him! And may I ask where?” 
pursued her questioner. 

“Down by the pool,’’ said Mab, in des- 
peration. How could she hide anything 
now ? “Father was inside the boat-house; 
but I knew his voice instantly. Besides, 
the other man spoke to him and called him 
‘Chariford.’ And father was startled and 
alarsned at that, and said he must not 
be called by that name; and then he stole 
away asif he feared the very hedges would 
betray him.” 

“Indeed! How surprising—and how 
wonderfully unlike my brother's usual 
conduct! So he hurried back from 
Germany, or stayed in England, in order 
to meet this unknown personage by the 
pool in my grounds? But I have a 
further question to ask—At what hour did 
you see your father? By daylight?” 

“No, uncle,” replied Mab, her voice 
shaking and the tears rushing to her eyes; 
“it was in the evening—the moon was just 
rising; but there was no mistake.’’ 

“No mistake !’’ echoed her uncle, sitting 
bolt-upright in his chair, and permitting 
some of the anger slumbering beneath his 
calm exterior to appear. “There was one 
great and unpardonable mistake, let me 
tell you—that of your being out at that 
time of night so far fromtnhehouse! Why, 
what hour was it? The moon did not rise 
till past ten o’clock. You must have gone 
out at bed-time !” 

“Yes, uncle,’’ she faltered, “I did go out 
at that time. I meant only to run to the 
pooi and bring in a box which—which 
Dick had left there.” 

“A box! What box? And pray why 
could not Dick have fetched it himself?’ 
cried Mr. Charlford, with rising displea- 
sure, 

“Sir, I was very wrony,’’ interposed 
Dick, w.th manly frankness, though he 
too winced at the storm he would bring 
upon himself by the confession, ‘that which 
I asked Mab to fetch in, was one contain- 
ing your flies for tishing.”’ 

“Oh, indeed! These revelations are 
pleasing,’ said his uncle, with concentrated 
rage. ‘‘Perhaps it is a good thing that 
your sister took her extraordinary fancy 
into her head, as it will put me on my 
guard for the future with respect to my 
dear nieces and nephew. So you 
surreptitiously secrete my things for your 
own use, and then ask your young sister 
to do a most improper thing and run a 
most improper risk in order to conceal 
your error! Pretty well indeed! And 
what comes of it? The hurry, the alarm, 
the fear of detection, the lateness of the 
hour, the half-light—all this, taken in 
conjunction with your sister’s hysterical 
temperament, makes an utterly wild and 
extraordinary impression on her brain. 
Terrified, too, by the sense that she is do- 
ing something which must be concealed 
from all her friends, she converts quite a 
commonplace occurrence into a strong- 
spiced mystery fit for a low sensational 
drama! She sees—it must have been very 
dimly—tbe figures of two men inside the 
boat-house; she hears voices; she imagines 
she distinguishes the name of ‘Charlford’— 
for aught I know, she may actually have 
heard the name. 

“It is possible that these men, who had 
no business on my premises, were speaking 

f us, or even that the name of one ofthem 
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story which will not bear sifting for a 


moment; and it does not increase my con- 


fidence in your sanity, Mr. Dick, that you | thither; 


should have accepted it at once as true. 





| your father happened to be 


Ii that no possible cause could be ass 
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hardly like to think of what your father 
himself will say to it when he hears his 
children’s estimate of his character—for it 
cannot be a very flattering estimate when 
we take into consideration the bearings of 
what Mabel advances against him, and 
which you were so ready to believe to his 
dircredit, 

“However I shall leave him to deal with 
that and, with the whole case; the only 
action in the matter which I shall take will 
be to prevent such occurrences for the 
future. After ten o'clock at night—so long 
as you are both in my house—you will be 
locked in your rooms till daylight. 

“You have brought this restriction on 
yourselves, remember; and I am responsi- 
ble for your safety whilst you are under 
my roof. Pray spare me any tears, Mabel; 
Iam dealing with you only too lenientiy. 
But before I dismiss you I have two 
things more to say—what does your sister 
Caroline think of your ridiculous tale ?”’ 

“We have not told her, unele. We 
meant to have told no one until we had 
spoken to father about it,”’ replied Dick. 

“Oh, she knows nothing! She was not 
to be trusted, I suppose 7?’’ 

“We decided that it was better to be 
silent,’’ answered Dick. 

“Really I was not prepared to find so 
much discretion! However, it delights 
me to discover even a shred of common 
sense under this wild delusion. But 
perhaps you feared that Caroline would 
inform me ?—for 1 am happy to believe that 
she is very discreet.” 

Dick and Mabel thought of the secret 
meeting by the pool at night, but each of 
them kept silence. 

“Well, then,’’ Mr. Charlford continued, 
“IT will dismiss you both with this caution: 
if you value your reputation for sound- 
ness of intellect, be silent to everyboby 
else on the subject. You, Dick, at your 
age, ought not to need that I should point 
out the unfortunate consequences which 
wonld ensue were this tale bruited abroad, 
But I must try to open your foolish young 
wister’s eyes to whatshe may bring upon 
herself. She will be accounted of weak 
mind—that is the long and the short of 
i.” 

He then turned to Mabel, whoall this 
time had sat miserable and trembling, but 
perfectly convinced that it was indeed her 
father whom she had so nearly encoun 
tered face to face by the pool. 

‘Now, Mabel,’”’ he said, “I will take the 
trouble to show you what people will think 
of you if you permit this mad supposition 
of yours tw get wind. They will believe 
that your brain is affected; and of course I 
feel convinced that just now you are suffer 
ing froin adelusion produced by terror and 
a sense that you were doing wrong. 

“The facts of the case are these. You 
steal out at night on a secret errand, under 
fear of my displeasure falling upon your 
brother;suddenly you come upon two men, 
and overhear the name of ‘Charlford’; one 
of these men steals away—no wonder, if 
he had been fishing in my pool—and you 
set this man down as your father in dis- 
guise! Poor child--for you really are a 
child, despite yourheight and your sixteen 
inexperienced years do you know that, if 
a poor tan 
accused of some crime, and he wished to 
defend himself by 
could in this instance do so readily ?) There 
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tor his acting in the extraordinary manner 
that you describe. , 

“What—he—a man of wealth and posi- 
tion, the father of a grown-up son and 
young daughters, a man with an honorable 








name—to be at the trouble of proses “ 
perfectly useless deception! It is too 
absurd ! 


I am very sorry ae because 
I perceive that you have suffered a good 
deal of pain from this ridiculous sua pposi- 
tion. 

“But I cannot on that account allow you 
to dr our name into disrepute. You 
niust silent about this imaginative 
faculty of yo or take the consequences 
which will be far harder than you have 
any idea of, but which you will have 
brought upon yourself 

“Your father will speak to you on his 
return and also to your brother, One 
word more. Lord Wynmore is a neighbor 
of mine, and he has shown me much 
courtesy lately. 1 do not wish to — his 
friendly advances; therefore, as bis invita- 
tion to his garden fete has already been 
sent and accepted, I desire you to go and 
to behave as other people doon such an 
occasion —as if you were ata fete, and not 
at a funeral. shall now be glad if you 
will relieve me of your company.” 

Dick pomees up with alacrity; to escape 
from his uncle’s presence was relief indeed, 
But Mab was past doing anything with 
alacrity at that moment, and she did not 
rise from her seat till her brother went up 
to her, saying, in a low tone 

“Come, Mab!’ 

She was still dazed when he led heraway 
and the door was closed between them and 
uncle John. 

‘‘There—it is over, try to think about the 
fete, and not of what has happened,” said 
Dick encouragingly. 

But she could not answer him yet. 

“We have done all we could, dear Mab,”’ 
resumed Dick; “and now we can oniy wait 
till father comes back; so our conscience is 
free," 

“Yes,” breathed Mab, with a long-drawn 
sigh. Then, recovering herself a little, 
she seized Dick's hand and whispered 
hurriedly, “Come upstairs; | want to say a 
word or two more.” 

“As many as you like,’’ he answered; 
and brother and sister were soon standing 
together on the upper landing. No one 
could overhear them there. 

“IT want to tell you’ Dick’ said Mah, 
turning eagerly to Dick, “that I am quite 
sure that was not mistaken, whatever 
uncle John may say. He puts it very 
cleverly. Perhaps he really knew noth- 
ing about father’s being there; but it was 
father, and no other, dowy to the pool that 
night. It is quite certain too that he 
dreaded being recognised. There is a 
secret, Dick, and something father would 
give anything in the word to hide, Tam 
sure,” 

“How can we doubt it?” rejoined Dick, 
his young face darkening. ‘‘KEven if you 
had mistaken some one else for father, that 
does not do away with the factof what vou 
overheard in the library before we came 
away from bome.”’ 

“[ did not wish to tell that touncle John,” 


suid Mab. “Hle has enough against us 
now,’’ 

“Yes; and itis motto him that we will 
admit anything else; it is bad enough to 
have to speak to father. So, dear Mab, do 


make up your mind to be as happy as you 
can while we are here, not to dwell upon 
this more than you can help, and to try to 
enjoy yourself at the fete.” 

“Tam glad we are to go,” she murmured, 
with a blush; and asweet unwonted joy 
made her pulses throb as she thought that, 


after all, she would see Lord Wyitmore 
again. 

“T wonder what uncle John weoauld have 
said if he had told him that Caroline 
nlso Was down to thre prrcl that might?" re 
marked Dick. “But of course IT would 
not speak of that for anything short of say 
ing her from throwing away her happi 
hessa"” 

“Oh, nol” exclaimed Mat 

“And there is that boxful of letters ad 
dressed to some one named Filton the 
very hame by which that man called 
father,”’ thought Dick; but he would not 


give ullerance to his thoughts, for he knew 
that Mal) had been painfully agitated, and 
he also wanted to examine the contents of 
the box which had fallen into his hands by 
so Strange a mistake before he said any 
thing about it, even to Mab, , 
A ring at the hall door, and soon after 
wards the sound of their uncle's voice wel- 
coming @ Visiter, caused Dick and Mab to 
leave their conference unfinished. Mab 
went to her own room —she had no heart to 
go out among the ftlowers—while Dick 
escaped by the back-stairs into the stable 
yard, and so out into the high-road, whence 
he found his way to the orchard, and lay 
down on the grass in a shady nook, where 
he tried to find some elucidation of the 
mystery hanging over his father. What 
was it? Why was there a mystery atall? 
The Charlfords had never hadany disgra 


attaching tothem. What was this terri 
thing—terrible because so incomprehens 
ble? 

. h hapner 


“Was it anvt! 
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Thas mused Dick as he lav on his back 
in the orchard, witha sense of trouble in 
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could remember bis mother a tle: he 
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pleasant in his memory—he was so 
young when he had lost her, and fourteen 
years and more had rolled away since then ! 
Dick was now eighteen, and he still loved 
to recall in thet the dim fair image of 
his mother, whom he had known for so 
short s of bis life. 

But hecowld recall that image with suffi- 
cient distitictness to cause him to wonder 
that his mother ever could have married 
his father. 

To Dick they seemed wide as the poles, 
asunder. Mab, Netta, and Bella would 
not remember their mother—-they had 
been almost babies in the nurvery at the 
sad time when she had died end their 
father was absent in the West Indies, 
slowly recovering from an attack of yellow- 
fever. 

It was uncle John who had accompanied 
Mr. Chartford back to England when he 
was well enough to travel—uncle John 
who undertook a journey across the 
Atlantic for the sake of Dick, his baby- 
nephew, and of Dick's baby-sisters when 
he received the sad tidings of Mrs. Charl- 
ford’s death—uncle John who made arran- 
gements for their comfort, and who went 
to fetch their father home. 

To be sure there were people who de- 
clared that Mr. John Charlford would not 
have taken all this trouble had his brother's 
family not happened to come in for a large 
increase of fortune justthen. But he also 
had succeeded to wealth at the same time; 
it must then have been affection for his 
nephew and nieces which prompted him to 
do all he did. 

“Yet nobody loves uncle John !”’ mused 
Dick, as he lay back on his grassy couch. 
‘I wonder if riches really yey o people 
into the very oom of what they were 
at first? For uncle John was almost poor, 
and father too, until they both came into 
cousin Charlford’s large property. 

“I wish I could remember what father 
was like betore he went to the West Indies; 
but, as he was more than a year away 
altogther, and I only about three years 
old when he left us, all my knowledge of 
him dates from afterwards. 

Nor can Caroline recollect anything about 
him, though she was about five years old 
when he left us, for she had been sent away 
from home after an attack of searlet-fever 
and was kept apart from us for months 
and months. 

“No; I suppose that mother’s death, and 
the accession toa large property, together 
with his own long illness, changed my 
father a good deal. Everybody says so— 
even uncle John himself. “And then, too, 
father had to live in anew place among 
strangers when he came back to England. 
For, as cousin Charlford had left him this 
place, so many miles from the old home 
where we were all born,and as mother was 
dead, the world must have seemed to him 
turned upside down.” 

Softer thoughts of his father would bave 
crept into the young man’s heart, and 
lodged there, buta thousand harsh unlov- 
ing actions of that father thrust themselves 
prominently before Dick’s mental vision, 
effacing by their sternness those gentler 


feclings which the young fellow would 
gladly have welcomed, 
Mab and he, and Caroline’ too, had 


always been afraid of their stern parent; 
and, as for the twins, Netta and Bella—girls 
of tifteen now, though they still looked 
children —there was nothing they dreaded 
so much as a talk or a walk with him. 
From his father Dick’s thoughts travelled 
to uncle John, and the recent scene in his 


library. 

“He will be sure to make it worse for us 
with father, when he comes home,” said 
Dick to himself. “I wonder what he 


really thoughtof Mab’s story, in the bottom 
of his heart!’ 

Dick would have divined that more 
easily could he have scanned his uncle’s 
face and caught his uncle’s words after he 
had dismissed him and Mab. Whatadark 
expression he would have detected on his 
uncle's face—whata tierce determination 
in hiseyes! And the words he muttered 
were full of menace. 

“Let them take care—let them take care !"’ 
he said between his clenched teeth. I will 
give them both a chance, but 1 will save 
myself!’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
YHILST Dick lay in the orchard, Mab 
| was crouched on the sofa by the 
epen window in her room. She 
took no heed of time, and forgot to wonder 
why Caroline had not looked into her room 
when she returned from London. 

The loud clang of the dressing-bell made 
Mab startup and began hastily to array 
herself. She had but just time to get ready, 
as her uncle liked her to be in thedrawing- 
room five ‘minutes before dinner was 
announced, and she dared not venture to 
give him new cause for anger that night. 

“It isa pity that my hair is so thick and 
takes so long to do!” she thought, strugg!l- 
inv to arrange her abundant tresses. 

Usually Caroline's maid dressed her hair, 
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she hastened to present herself in the draw- 


ing-room. 

Dick was already there, and so was her 
uncle. The latter looked up as she 
entered, 

“Pray where is your sister Caroline ?’’he 
asked sternly. 

“[—I thoug!t she was bere, uncle,” 
faltered Mab ti:nidly. 

“So far as I can learn, she has not yet 
returned from London, Did she inform 
you of her intention to travel by the nine- 
.o’clock train? I thought it was understood 
thing that she was to be here at the dinner- 
hour,” said Mr. John Chariford, in his 
most overbearing manner. 

“She did not say anything to me, uncle. 
I suppose she has missed her train,’’replied 
Mab, feeling very uncomfortable at her 
sister's absence. 

“Peop e should manage not to miss their 
trains,’’ rejoined Mr. Chariford  stillly. 
“However, we will goto dinner—Caroline 
is old enough to travel back from town on 
a June evening in safety; and she has her 
maid with her.’ 

“Sir,’’ interposed Mason, who had just 
announced dinner, “Miss Charlford did 
nottake ber maid. She said she should 
not want her, and Mrs. Turner is gone to 
Halstone to see her mother.”’ 

Uncle John was astounded. 

‘*Not take her maid!” he ejaculated, 
when he could speak. ‘How did she dare 
to go running alone abeut the country ? 
Can I trust none of you ?”’ 

And, without another word to Dick or to 
Mab, he strode into the dining-room; nor 
did he during the whole of the meal 
vouchsafe a syllable either to his niece or 
to his nephew. 

It was halt-past eight o’clock when they 
rose from table. The evening was delight- 
ful; the sky, without a cloud, was glowing 
in all the intensity of golden sunset—the 
flowers filled the air with perfume. 

Dick madeasign to Mab to follow him 
into the garden. Glad enough to do so, 
she was leaving the room, when the voice 
of ber uncle arrested her. 

‘““You will both of you have the goodness 
to remain in my sight during every even- 
ing of your stay here,” he said. “Sitdown 
—you are neither of you to be trusted.” 

So here was an end of those remnants of 
freedom which were so sweet to Mab and 
her brother! Dick sat down with a care- 
less air, and became to all appearance 
absorbed in a book, while Mab ro out her 
embroidery. 

Another half-hour went by. Mab heard 
the carriage drive off to the station to meet 
the nine o’clock train, the last in from 
London available for Caroline, for the mid- 
night train would be too late a one to 
choose. 

“What has made Caroline miss the seven 
o’clock train ?” thought Mab uneasily, put- 
ting her needle in and out of the border 
which she was decking with lilies and pan- 
sies. 

‘Too well Mab guessed the answer to her 
inward question—Caroline had been de- 
tained by unknown lover’s business. 

The windows were all thrown wide open, 
so that in the evening stillnessevery sound 
was aucible. Ah, there was the carriage. 
Caroline would be with them in a moment 
or two. 

How would she make an excuse for not 
taking the maid as an escort? Uncle 
John would be sure to show his displeas- 
ure at such a breach of decorum. 

Glancing furtively at her uncle, Mab ob- 
seryed that he had fixed his eyes upon the 
door, awaiting her sister’s entrance. Pre- 
sently the handle turned ; but it was the 
butler who entered, not Caroline. 

“Tell Miss Charlford I wish to see her 
immediately, before she removes her walk- 
ing-dress?’’ said uncle John, in a voice full 
of rage. 

‘‘Sir,’’ stammered the man, ‘Miss Caro- 
line hasn’t come, sir.’’ 

“Not come,” cried Mr. Charlford—“‘not 
come? Mabel, what had your sister to do 
in town ?’’ 

‘*To order my dress, uncle, and—and to 
get gloves and some lace for herself, I 
believe,’’ stammered Mabel, now fright- 
ened by‘Caroline’s absence. 

Dick had jumped upand put down his 
book. 

“I think I had better go to town by the 
ten c’clock up-train, sir,’’ he said, address- 
ing his uncle. ‘It is very unlike Caroline 
to stay away like this.’’ 

“You! No; ifany one goes, it must be 
myself. How can I trust vou ?”’ said uncle 
John, with severity. Then to the servant 
—*‘*Tell the coachman to wait; I shall go 
up to town to-night. Let thecarriage come 
round in ten minutes.” 

The man bowed and retired. 

“IT hope that you wi!l allow me to 
accompany you, sir,’’ said Dick with grave 
concern, 

“You? No, thank you ! 
know what trick you would 
[ am looking for your sister? Tf have little 
doubt that I shall find her at her grod- 
mother's or at your cousin’s house ; but 
~ I must assure myself what has become 
of her. 

“I hope it may be so,’ said Dick. “But 
it is not like Caroline to remain away so 
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How am I to 
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appears t me replied his uncle 


not accuse her f more 

guilty of. Probably | 
shall find, when I reach her godmothe;r’s, 
that she has been persuaded to zo to some 
entertainment and to return by midnight. 
It is the last escapade she will perform 
here ;’’ and he rang the bell with violence. 

Another bell echoed through the h 
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at the same moment, and immediately 
afterwards Baily, one of the men-servanta, 
entered and presented to his master an 
envelope on a silver - 

“JItis a tel m! Oh, what has hap. 
pened ?” cried Mab, starting up, ungble to 
restrain her anxiety. 

Mr. Chariford opened the telegram 


leisurely and read— 

“House-Su of St James’ ital 
to Mr. Charlford, of the Court, iT ae 
Surrey.—A young lady, su ~ b 







your relative, lies at hospi in 
this afternoon. Picked up in Mear 
Westminster Abbey. Is ston- 
sciousness. Letters found in com- 


munication. Telegraph repl 


a ge 

“Now, uncle, I must go?” saia@ Dick 
vehemently. “My own sister Hes=insensi- 
ble at an hospital. Mab and I oughtto go 
to her directly.”’ 

“One of you is enough at a time, thank 
you,” replied Mr. Charlford. “Of course, 
in the circumstances, I must permit you 
to go to town with me—a pretty annoyance 
which might easily have been avoided. 
Caroline has been knocked down, { pre- 
sume—an accident which would not have 
happened had she had her maid with her, 
Was she carrying outsomething underhand 
without my knowledge ? The sooner your 
father comes back the better !’’ 

In half an hour Mable was alone in the 
drawing-room, weeping very bitter tears; 
whilst Dick was speeding towards London 
with his unpleasant companion. Nor were 
his musings a whit less anxious than were 
Mabel’s. Caroline found insensible! Why 
—why? ’ 

What an endless night it seemed to be to 
unhappy Mabel! She did not dream of 
repose, but wandered from room to room, 
or sat counting the wretched moments, 
watching for the lingering dawn and for 
what sunrise would bring. 

Itcame at length—came with ineffable 
beauty. Once more the household was 
astir; there was possibility of news of 
Caroline. Dick would be sure to send a 
telegram—he had ‘promised that in the 
agonised brief farewell she took of him 
on the precedingnight. And he kept his 
word, : 


“Caroline much better. She knows us. 
She will be able to be moved back to-day. 
Don’t be anxious,”’ 


Mabel burst into joyful tears, forgetting 
fora moment all about the painful mystery 
which had yet to be anbved, 

Thus, quite unexpectedly, she had a 
whole long day all to herself, with no one 
to spy her actions, no one to fetter her, 

Her mind more at ease, her thoughts 
reverted to the fete. How she had longed 
to be present at it, how she had wished to 
see Lord Wynmore again, she had never 
guessed till now, when the hope of doing 
so was suddenly dispelled by her sister's 


accident. Dick and uncle John would go 
probably, but she would remain with 
Caroline. 


“T should so much have liked to bid him 
good-bye! He has been so kind!’ she 
murmured, thinking of her hero. 

“Lady Effington isin the drawing-room, 
and begs to see youn Miss Mabel,” said 
Turner entering in haste. 

Lady Eilington, Lord Wynmore’s sister! 
A wild sudden thrill of joy coursed 
through Mabel’s frame. Pechaps he was 
with his sister—perhaps after all she might 
see him again ! 

The rose-flush had not quite faded from 
her fair face when she entered the 
drawing-room, and it deepened when she 
senha that he whom she had _ been 
onging to meet had indeed accompanied 
Lady Effington. 

Her ladyship was all smiles and gracious- 
ness, 

“We are so concerned, my dear, to hear 
of your sister's accident,” she began. “Is 
it really true that she was knocked down 
yesterday ?’’ 

“IT am afraid so,’’ answered Mabel 
tremulously; ‘but she is better—she is to 
travel back to-day. My uncle and Dick 
are with her. They would not let me 
go.” 

“Oh, that is good news!” said Lord 
Wynmore, coming forward—and Mabel 
blushed anew beneath his gaze. ‘For, if 
your sister is well enough to travel, the 
accident is not serious, But it has made 
you very anxious.” 

“Yes—very,’’ murmured Mabel. 

‘‘We drove over in a hope of persuading 
you to go back with us to the Manor, for 
the rest of the day,” said Lady Effington. 
“It is not good for you to sit brooding 
here alone, and you can be no use to any 
one till your sister gets home. Now don't 
say ‘No,’ as I see you mean to do!”’ 

‘‘No; you must not think of saying ‘No.’ 
added Lord Wynmore persuasively. 

“Oh, you are indeed kind !”’ replied Mab, 
her eves brightening for a moment at the 
delightful prospect. But the gleam soon 
faded. “[ could not go, to let my uncle 
arrive and find me absent,”’ she said. 

“They will not come till evening, depend 
upon it,”’ observed Lady Effington. 

Still Mabel was reluctantly refusing what 
‘umstances would have been 
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iradise,when a telegra! 


nine-o clock train, and Caroline isa gre 
geal better.’ 

‘That is delightful, and there can be no 
possible season now for you to refuse us 
the pleasure of taking ‘vou off to the 
Manor. I will be responsible for bringing 
vou back in good time, for I will drive you 

lf in the the evening. You 
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will consent, won’t you?” added Lord 
Wynm with such entreaty in his dark 
eyes that Mabel felt overpowered by the 
sudden new delight she experienced at the 
idea that she was of any consequence in 
Neville Wynmore’s estimation. 

So she consented to go to the Manor. 
What ble reason could she have for 
refusing ? And surely uncle John would 
not be angry; he seemed to be so desirous 
of cultivating friendly relations with his 
neighbour Lord W ynmore. 

“] shall bave something pleasant to tell 
Dick—something delightful now to remem- 
ber !’’ thought the happy, girl, as she was 
whirled between the hedges decked with 
wild-roses and met the smiling gaze of 
Neville Wynmore. He was nning to 
seem like an old friend to Mabel, and yet 
she had known him but a few days. 

Luncheon was served as soon as they 
had reached the Manor; and she had not 
tinished admiring the beautiful lofty room, 
with its painted ceiling, wben she was 
invited by Lady Effington to take a peep at 
the ball-room and the picture-gallery. 

“And then, if you care to explore the 
stables, my brother will be your guide, 
for 1 am going to sit in the shade and eat 
peaches, Neville will bring you to me 
when you have seen all that you care to 
look at; andI will promise to save you 
plenty of fruit, my dear,’’ added the lady, 
aughing. 

So Mabel, in a sweet delicious dream, 
followed Neville’s sister into the ball-room, 
and then promenaded the gallery where 
the portraits of many dead and gone 
Wynmores hung in antique frames on the 
walls, but very soon they were joined by 
the owner of all this magnificence. He 
as Miss Charliford to see his horses, he 
said. 


But they did not make their way to the 
stables immediately. Lord Wynmore first 
conducted the youn uest to the rose- 
o_. and there culled for her the richest 
)lossoms that she had ever called her own 
before. Mabel was made so wondrously 
happy by his smiles and flowers and 
pleasant words that for the moment not a 
trace of what had haunted her so lately 
was present to her mind. 

They were a good while among the roses, 
though to Mabel the time seemed but a few 
minutes, and then her companion entreated 
her to look at the fruit-gardens. 

“Why shouldn’t we eat an apricot?’ he 
said, with a smile. “Apricots are better 
than peaches any day and they will taste 
just as nice here as on the lawn.”’ 

And Mab, as she accepted the fruit from 
his hand, smiled back at him gaily. 

It was fully half an hour later before 
they reached the stables, and still another 
elapsed ere Mab, suddenly recalling the 
flight of time, begged that he would tell 
her where to find his sister. 

“She will be on the lawn with the 
peaches,’’ he answered, with another of 
those smiles which were stealing away 
Mabel’s young heart. “Don’t hurry; it is 
too warm. Besides, there is plenty of 
time. It is hardly five o’clock, and we are 
to dine betore I drive you back again. I 
hope = don’t dislike being perched up 
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in a phaeton behind a pair of fast-trotting 
bays ?”’ 
ind! Mabel would not have cared had 


she been taken back in a dustcart, provided 
Neville Wynmore was the charioteer. It 
had been like a glimpse into an enchanted 
land for Mabel. 

“Why did you let Neville tire you, as 
he must have done ?” said Lady Effington, 
welcoming her with a smile, and making 
room for her on the garden bench. 

“Oh, I enjoyed seeingeverything! Iam 
not tired indeed—we were mostly in the 
shade,”’ replied Mabel, with a _ pretty 
blush. 

Lady Effington, who understood how 
things were going, and who now said to 
herself that Neville would marry at some 
time or other, and she supposed he would 
choose for himself, turned aside to conceal 
a smile, 

As for Lord Wynmore, he took a seat by 
Mabel, and asked her if she would remind 
her brother Dick of his promise, and beg 
him to excuse an informal invitation to 
“come over for a day’s fishing.” 

“For I feel we ought to make each 
other’s acquaintance—more particularly as 
he was the cause of our introduction,” 
Lord Wynmore added, in a voice meant 
only for her ear. 

The happy girl murmured that Dick 
would be very pleased to come to the 
Manor. 

“Who comes here?’ interposed Lady 
Kffington, as two or three ladies and as 
many ey ee made their appearance in 
front of the house. “Oh, it is a party from 
Carton Towers; and you are caught for 
once, Neville!’ she added, with a laugh. 

“How provoking!’ he exclaimed, 
evidently annoyed. 

“We must go and weleome them how- 
ever,’’ said his sister, rising from her seat; 
then, turning to Mabel—“You must know 
that my brother, like most young men, 
detests visitors,and gets out of their way on 
all occasions.”’ 

“What a character you are giving me!” 
he] said, laughing. ‘Miss Charlford, don’t 
believe too much against me. But don’t 
you agree with me that it is troublesome, 
when you want to be doing something else, 
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ywhba sne said and thinking 
herself, ‘But lama visitor surely, and he 
has spent the whole afternoon with me! 
And he chose todo so—he seemed happy 
to talk tome! It it because I am not vet 
introduced, or—or—because he likes mea 
little ?”” 


And Mabel 


blushed with happiness. 
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She did not mean much by the thought 
that he liked her a little—she never 
imagined et more than a pleasant 
friendliness, The idea of making the most 
ot her opportunity to please the wealthy 
young nobleman who was so courted by 
all never occurred to her,she only cherished 
the wish to carry away in ber heart a sweet 
and secret remembrance. 

They all walked across the lawn to meet 
the party from Carton Towers; and both the 
ladies and the gentlemen glanced curiously 
at the lovely girl who was evidently on 
friendly terms with the owner of the 
Manor and with his sister. 

Then tea was brought on to the lawn, 
and a lively discussion as to the best way 
of lighting up the ground ensued. 

Half-past six struck before any of the 
visitors made a move to depart ; and at 
seven dinner was to be served—an hour 
earlier than usual, in order to give Mabel 
time to reach her uncle’s house before -his 
return. 

“Let me row you across the lake ; there 
will be just time,”’ said Lord Wynmore, as 
the party from Carton Towers drove away. 

“Won't you come too, Serena?’’ he added, 
turning to his sister. 

“If 1 do, I shall not have a minute to 
eg for dressing, Neville,” she answered 
Lim. 

“One ought not to lose golden moments 
over one’s adornment on a summer even- 
ing ; don’t you agree with me, Miss Charl- 
ford ? However, don’t retuse to let me 
row you across our lake.’’ 

“Let me entreat you to go with him, my 
dear,’’ urged Lady Effington ; “or he will 
be ill-humored on the fete day, or it will 
rain, or something dreadful will hap- 
pen.” 

‘‘T really should like to go,’”’ said Mabel, 
with the unconscious charm of frank pleas- 
ure, 

“How shall I thank you for coming ?’ 
said Lord Wynmore in a low tone when 
they had walked on a few paces. 

Could she quite fail to understand that he 
enjoyed her society, however much he 
might avoid that of ordinary callers? 
Could she help reflecting, as they passed 
over the grass towards the lake, thit he 
had devoted himself entirely to her for the 
half of this golden day ? 

And he was going to drive her back 
when he had a dozen servants at his com- 
mand who would have taken her home, 
without bringing the master of the Manor 
a second time to her uncle’s ! 

‘““W hat a pity it is that summer days are 
not double the length ?’ said Lord Wyn- 
more with a little sigh when they were out 
on the lake. ‘*What is half an hour out af 
doors on an evening like this? How I 
wish we could float about till it was mid- 
night.” 

“But there will be the drive back,’ re- 
joined Mabel with a smile. “That will be 
so much time out of doors.”’ 

“Ah, yes, there will be the drive back !’ 
he said, with a glad light in his eyes. 

‘“Isn’t that the the dinner-bell ? Shall 
we not keep Lady Etfington waiting ?” 
asked Mabel anxiously, as the sound of 
a bell came across the water. 

“Oh, Serena doesn’t mind waiting—she 
likes it !’? he replied. ‘‘We sha’n’t be long 
in getting to the house; 1’ll land you 
directly. Promise me that you will let me 
row you across the lake by moonlight on 
the night of our fete.” 

“Oh, how delightful !’ she exclaimed, a 
rosy flush — her fair cheeks. 

“That is agreed on then,’’ he said. 
member our compact.” 

She was not likely to forget it. 

They hastened across the lawn to the 
house, where Lady Effington’s maid met 
Mabel in the hall, to conduct her up-stairs 
to her mistress’s dressing-room. 

“Would you like me to rearrange your 
hair, miss $s asked the maid, in a pleasant 
voice, 

“There will not be time, thank you. I 
will just wash my handsand go down. | 
am afraid I have kept Lady Effington wait- 
ing,’’ said Mabel. 

“Her ladyship has but just gone down, 
miss,’’ 

But Mabel stayed only to fastened one of 
the roses which Lord W ynmore had given 
her in her dress; and it was adornment 
enough, for never had any guest at Wyn- 
more Manor appeared to greater advantage 
than did Mabel that evening as she entered 
the large saloon. 

“How quick you have been! What a 
delightful virtue to possess !’’ exclaimed 
Lady Efflington, with a welcoming sinile. 
‘And was it pleasant on the water I wish 
I had gone with you.”’ 

The dinner was quite a gay repast 
although so sinall a party gathered around 
the table. 

‘The carriage is at the door, my lord,”’ 
said a servant, as they rose. 

“I am so sorry it is good-bye ; I wish you 
would come and spend Sunday here,”’ 
urged — Effington, kissing Mabel as 
they parted. 

The delighted girl murmured her 
thanks, saying how happy she would be to 
accept the invitation if her uncle would 
permit it,and if Caroline were well enough 
to spare her ; and then Lord Wynmore 
assisted her into the high phaeton, and 
they set off under the golden evening 
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that they two might sail there at more 
together, the inetlable delight of daw ning 
affection, unrecognized as yet, though fill- 
ing her with a great joy—all this threw its 
enchantment over the hour, installing it 


forever in Mab’s memory. 


“Isn't it a pity that my sister fancies her- 
self obliged to hasten abroad?” asked 
Lord Wynmore when they were nearing 
the | “Ifshe would remain only a 
little longer, we could devise a series of 
summer entertainments, To my mind 
summer is the fitting time for giving pleas 
ure to one’s guests. One can 80 much 
more for them.” 

‘One has the sunshine to help one, and 
the flowers,”’ rejoined Mab, smiling. 

“You must and wy very best. to come 
and spend Sunday at the Manor. You 
will, won’t you ?” he said, as they drove in 
at her uncle’s gates. 

A minute or two afterwards she was 
standing alone at the door, her heart still 
thrilling because of the look, the smile, the 
hand-clasp, which Lord W ynmore had 
given her before he drove away. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
_—— Po 


THE LAW AND THE FARM. 








The liability of a farmer who employs 
many hands may prove extremely onerous 
at times. As a general rule, he is liable 
for all the injury they do while actually 
employed in his business: therefore, if you 
send a boy to burn up old brush, and the 
lad leaves his work to look after his 
partridge snares or rabbit boxes in the woods 
and the fire runs into the next field and 
consumes the crop or tence of your 
neighbor, you must pay the bill, although 
you told him to watcn it carefully and not 
to leave it a minute, 

If you send a load of farm produce into 
town, and the driver falls into a doze and 
runs into another team, you must pay for 
the broken spokes, If your man, in going 
to and from the hayfield, carelessly swings 
his scythe and cuts an ugly bh in the leg 
of a passer-by, you had better pay the 
doctor’s bill, ‘and be glad to get off that 
easy. 

If, in cutting your wood, a man acciden- 
taly cuts over the line on your neighbor's 
lot, you are responsible, although you told 
him where the line was. A short time 
since a nan was driving his master’s horse 
and wagon through Boston, on his master's 
business, when the horse kicked off a hind 
shoe, which struck a large plate-glass 
window in a store, and the owner of the 
animal had to buy another pane of glass. 

And though a young man shows a touch 
of .maliciousness in his act, done in the 
prosecution of your business, and inten- 
tionally runs into another team, which 
somewhat obstructs his way while driving 
pour load you may not screen yourseif 
hind his unnecessary and wilful viola- 
tion of your orders, 

Of course, in all these cases you could 
compel the servant to repay you all the 
expenses he had thus caused you by his 
misconduct, On the other hand to make 
you responsible for his carelessness he 
must have been at the very time on- your 
business, 

If he borrows your horse and wagon 
and goes off on pleasure or business of his 
own and runs over somebody, you are not 
responsible, merely because it was your 
horse and wagon; much less would you be 
liable if your servant took your team with- 
out knowledge on pleasure or business of 
his own. 

How it would be, if the fellow was on hia 
own business and yours, too, is a fine 
question, Which might puzzle the wisest. 
In one instance, a farmer lent his man his 
team to go to town for a holiday, and asked 
him to stop at the butcher’s on his way 
home and bring gg * yiece of meat for 
next day’s dinner. Thile fulfillingg this 
order the man also took a little‘‘fire-water,”’ 
and soon after ran over an old woman in 
the public highway; but the master was 
considered not responsible. This was, 
however, in the courts of. the Emerald 
Isle. 

One more distinction on this subject it 
may be well to state, and that is that al- 
though an employer is responsible for any 
careless injury bis man may do to third 
persons, he is not responsible for such 
injury to other fellow-workmen. If a 
hired man, tberefore, by the very same 
act of negligence, injures a co-laborer and 
also a bystander, the latter would have 
redress against the master, and the other 
not; for, by a species of rather artificial 
reasoming, I think, a man, when hiring out, 
is supposed in law to have anticipated any 
direct injury from the carelessness of his 
co-laborers, and taken the risk on himself, 
whatever his rate of wages. 

This rule does gf eg his wife from 
receiving for any damage to her caused 
by the carelessness of her husband’s 
fellow-workman. But on the other hand, 
he is not presumed to have contemplated 
any negligence on the partof his employer; 
and therefore he has a remedy against the 
latter for his own personal carelessness, or 
in providing dangerous or insufficient 
machinery or apparatus, or even in hiring 
notoriously incompetent or habitually care- 
less men. In one instance an employer 
was compelled to pay $200 to bis bired man 
who fell into a barrel of hot water, set in 
the ground and careless left uncovered, but 
which the man did not know of. And this 
last rule would probably render the em- 
ployer liable for any injury to his servants 
from dangerous or Vicious animals intrus 
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| *#.-Lrish ventleman hearing that his 
| mother was married again, said: ‘I hope 
| she won’t have a son older than me, for I 
shall be cut out of the estate.’’ 
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TooLs ron Money.—In early times in 
China, metal implements, such as knives 
and axes, were used for currency. At first 
real “practicable” tools were em ployed,but 
by degrees the implement became a thin 
piece of metal, of no use except for pur- 
poses of trade, 


A CENTRAL AFRICAN SHAaBY.—There is 
a tribe in Central Africa called the Gani, in 
which the babies are washed and dressed 
inafunny way. The children are washed 
daily and are licked dry by their mothers’ 
tongues instead of towels. The child's 
body is next anointed with a mixture of 
fatand vermilion, when the baby looks 
beautiful in Gani eyes. After jt has been 
thus dressed for the day, it is wrapped in a 
goat's skin and hung safely on the branch 
of a tree, while its mother goes about her 
other duties, 

Way THk OvCKAN 18 SALT.—It is possi- 
ble that the saline elements cf sea water 
may be in part derived from geological for- 
mations which consist largely of these ele- 
ments, but it is generally considered that 
the saltness of the ocean is sufficiently 
accounted for by the deposition of soluble 
salts from the rivers. Salts of various 
kinds form part of the constituent ingredi- 
ents of the earth’s soil everywhere; they 
are washed out by springs and rivulets 
and carried to the sea by large streams,and 
as the evaporation which feeds the streams 
carries none of the dissolved matters hack 
again, the tendency is for the salts to 
accumulate in the sea. The principal sal- 
ine ingredients found in ocean water are 
chloride of sodium, or common sait, with 
salts of magnesia and lime, 

LIGHTNING-Fast.—The canoes which 
ply on the rapid streains of Sierra Nevada, 
down which the timber is floated, are light 
ning fast in their speed, and go at a pace 
that leaves all locomotive express wholly 
in the shade. A correspondent gives an 
account of such a lightning passage in a 
flatcanoe with two other travelers. The 
boat performed the distance of sixteen 
niles in exactly eight minutes and forty 
seconds, being impelled solely by the force 
of the water. He described his sensations 
as fillows: “I could distinguish nothing 
but a wild contused image of rocks, trees, 
and landscape, like the shapeless blotches 
of color on a painter’s palette. It seemed 
to me as though we were being shot into 
the air out of a cannon.” 

Tue History or aA Worp.—When a 

rson is described as a “blackguard,’’ it 
is meant that he is ofa depraved or black 
character. Itis curious to note how the 
word got this meaning. Long ago, when 
noblemen and other high folk kept up 
great state, a large number of servants 
were employed in their houses. Some of 
them had to attend to the pots and pans 
and such like kitchen utensils, and were 
called the “black-guard,” both because 
they became begrimed in —p their seul- 
lery work, and because they had to ride 
with the pots and pans when the household 
moved from place to place, as was often the 
case in those days, to protect them. Now 
this duty, though very useful, has always 
been looked upon as humble and rough, 
and so the word “blackguard,’’ from wm | 
applied to those whose duty it was to watch 
or guard the black utensils of the kitchen, 
came to be used when speaking of any 
coarse and rude person. 

Tur TurK.—What seems beautiful to us 
appears ugly to the Turks ; what we find 
amusing seems tiresome to them; they 
would laugh at what makes us weep, if 
they were ever to weep or to laugh at all. 
We become quickly imtatuated or indi 
nant; they are astonished at nothing, 
admire nothing, and get angry at nothing. 
We love the movements and the changes 
that we call progress ; they seek repose 
and immobility, which they call dignity. 
We are talkative ; they are silent. They 
reckon their years and montis differently. 
Their time of day is the reverse of ours ; 
when it is noon with the Christians at Pera, 
it is six o'clock with the Turks at Stam- 
boul, on the other shore. They greet the 
host that they are about to visit by keep 
ing on their hats and taking off their shoes; 
we salute our acquaintances by keeping on 
our shoes and taking off our hats. They 
look upon women as inferior to man ; we 
pretend—in society at least—to treat her as 
our superior. 

A PuiLopena.—“I used to think (us 
Simpson was a real nice young man, but I 
hate him now,” said one young lady to 
another, “Why, what has he done?’ 
“He's treated me shamefully, that’s what” 
“In what way ?” “Why, the other even- 
ing at the party, I said to bim, ‘let's eat a 
silienene. and if you say yes or no to any 
of my questions, I'll owe you a box of 
sweets, and if I say yesor no, you'll give 
meabox.’” “Then what?’ “After the 
party he took me home, and all the way 
there he talked just as sweet as could be 
abcut love in a cottage, and that men 
should not live alone, and all that, ana 
when he got to the gate he said, ‘Fanny | 
have waited for this opportunity a lony 
time ; will you marry me?’ I whispered 
‘yes,’ in a low voice, and—and sen 
sobs choked her voice, ‘And what did ! 
do then ?”’ inquired her listener eager 

He just—hollered, ‘philopena ! 
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THE FOOL'S PRAYER. 
BY EK, R. MLL. 


The royal feast was done ; the king 
Sought some new sport to banieh care, 

And to his Jester cried, * Mir Fool, 

Kueel down for ue and make a prayer !'" 

The jester doffed his cap aud bella, 

And stood the mocking court before ; 

They could not see the bitter emile 
Hehind the painted grin be wore. 

Hie bowed his head and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool : 

ile pleading voice arowe : ‘*) Lord, 

Ke merciful to me, a fool! 

Neo pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 
The rod must beal the sin. bal, lord, 

Ke mercifal to me, @ tool! 
‘The by owr gullt the onward sweep 
Of truth andlight, ©) Lord, we etay; 
‘Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 
These clamey feet, still in the mire, 
Give crushing blossoms without end ; 
The hard, well-meaning bands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 
The U)-timed treth that we have kept 
We know how sharp it pierced and stung! 
The word we had not sense to say 
Who knows bow grandi; ithad rang? 
(hur faults ne tender aces should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse them all: 
But for our bliuaders— oh, in shame 
Ketore the eyes of Heaven we fall, 

Farth bears neo blossoms for mistakes ; 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 

That did his will; but thea, O Lord, 

Me merciful to me, a fool [** 

The room was hushed, In silence rose 
The hing, and sought his garden cool 

And walked apart, aud murmured low, 
**He merciful to mr, a fool !'’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

AUD understood then. In a moment 
\j Ernest Blake's plans became clear to 
i her. 

He had instilled—or, rather,tried to instil 
—into ber husband's miud the foul sus- 
picion of which he acoused Ivor,in the hope 
that the earl would leave England for 
Spain, and thus leave his wife coinparative- 
ly unprotected and in his—Blake’s power ; 
and her heart thrilled with joy at the 
thoughtthat Lord Derebam had not be- 
lieved that base insinuation even for a mo- 
ment. 


Her face was beautiful in its intense and 
earnest humility as she knelt down by bis 
couch once inure, 

“Ivor,” she murmured passionately, 
“bow you shame ine; how your goodness 
humblesine to the earth! While I was 
behaving so vilely, while I merited from 
you nothing but contempt and scorn, you 
wave ine nothing but noblest trust——" 

“Nothing,” be murinured, in his low, 
weary Voice, vet smiling at her while he 
apoke, “save truest and fondest love!” 

“Ot which Tam most unworthy,” she an- 
swered tremulousiy, and be put his finger 
to her lips in togen of silence. 

‘Tell ine something about Addie,""he said 
presentiv, inatlired voice. “She seems a 
sensible litthe woman, Maud.” 

“think she saved me from despair,” 
Maud said unsteadily, ‘She ia 80 good, so 
brave, #0 true, Ivor,and so bright, although 
her life has been a strangely lonely one, 
She was leftan orphan very voung, and 
ived witha grim old uncle; when he died 
sie was quite alone, with her way to make 
in the world, her bread to earn.’’ 

“Poor thing!’ the earl said gently: to 
him, the thought of a= girl Winning her 
own sivelilood by Lard work was a painful 
ove, 

“She did not think herself poor,’’ Maud 
answered Siniling alittie. “Sheigsa aplen- 
did music.an, and soon found work: it. is 
hard work,but she earns more than enough 
for her simple wants, Enough 
others in their necessity.” 

Her voice faltered a little, then she went 
on earnestiy, though her voice was very 
low suill, and her face full of deep feel- 
ing. 

“She was so good to me, Ivor! Words 
cannot tell how good she was; she held me 
up when I was borne down by the weight 
of my own sin; she cheered me when 1 
was inost wretched; she bore with me 
when I must have tried her patience and 
her forbearance terribly; she gave 
friendship and affection when I was 
desolate; she kept me froin despair."’ 

“She must liet me thank her,’’ he an- 
swered wearily. “Write to her, Maud. Ask 
her to come and ” 

His voice died away; he sank heavily 
back 1 the pillows of the couch, trying 
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And in the early autumn, before the an- 
niversary of their wedding came again, 
Lord and Lady Dereham went abroad fora 
long 8OjoOurn, which was to restore the for. 
mer to bis usual health and bring back 
Maud's oid loveliness, which ber long at 
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tendance on ber husband bad 
dimmed. 

And with them went Doctor Kinsley, an 
older, graver, sadder man, who seldoin 
sintled, yet who was kinder, gentler in bis 

udgment, and more patient than he had 

n, for be bad learned that the best of us 
need gentlest jodgment, and that “things 
are not what they seem.”’ 

For, while the earl was etil! In the earli- 
est of convalescence, Beings had 
come from the New World where Gilbert 
Kinsley bad inade his howe, and where be 
now rested in bis long, last sleep, mourned 
tenderly by the young wife he 1 left so 
soon, and who bad learnt the truth of Joe 
Kirby's death from ber husband's dying 
lips, yet who loved him, weak, false, cow- 
ardiy ashe had peen, as perhaps better 
nen are not loved. 

His confession bad been full and com- 
plete, and Arnold Graeme’s inuocence had 
been proved to the world, 

The incident bad alinost been forgotten 
during those two years, and Gilbert's con- 
fession did not cause inuch excitement save 
among afew who bad been especially inter- 
ented, 

And when Doctor Kinsley went abroad 
people ceased to talk of it, and soon ail 
inemory of it died away, and Gilbert was 
pitied, not blamed, in his quiet grave. 

And with Maud, too, on ber travets went 
Nicholas,now quite as devoted to his young 
mistress as he had been to his lord, and 
having quite forgiven her what she had 
made the ear! suffer, but for which she had 
atoned by her loving and untiring care,and 
only second to the countess in bis estiina- 
tion was the sweet, bright, brown-eyed girl 
who was also one of the party, and wiioin 
one and all esteemed with truest reverence, 
while Maud herself loved her almost as 
well as she loved the dear dead sister who 
siept under the shadow of the old church 
ut Berkeley. 

And Maud’s debt of gratitude tothe girl 
to whoin already she owed 80 much was 
not yet complete. 

Another itemn was to be added to it, which 
in the days tocome Lady Dereham learnt 
to think of with earnest thankfulness and 
heartielt gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
A. you would be glad, little wife?”’ 


“Ivor, it would crown my life with 
perfect happiness,"” Maud answers 
earnestly, with asmile, a very tremulous 
sinile, on ber lips, but tears in her sweet 
eyes as she raises thein to his. 

Lord Dereham returns the glance with a 
very tender smile. 

**] think your life will be so crowned 
then, Maudie,” he says greatly. ‘Look 
there.” 

He has been smoking his after-dinner 
cigar as they saunter up the terrace side by 
side, Maud’s hand on his arm, and her 
white lace scarf thrown over her head, its 
soft white folds make a bewitching, filmy 
frame for her fair face ; but riow they stand 
still by the marble balustrade, and look 
down for a mo.nent into the fragrant semi- 
darkness of the summer night. 

A tall, slight man in evening dress is 
sauntering up and down over the velvet 
turf of the smooth, green lawns, a siight, 
white, glad girl’s figure walks beside bim ; 
she, too, has a white scarf coquettishly 
wound round her head and throat, and she 
is holding the soft white folds of her gown 
in one Slight, ringless band to save it from 
any chance of evening dew. 

She 1s too far off, and the twilight toes 
not allow them to see her face, or they 
night read—as the tnan at her side does—a 
story which makes his heart throb more 
quickly, and a delicious sense of happiness 
thrill his veins to which he had been a 
stranger so long, as he walks by her side 
and bends bis bead low over hers. 

‘Does it remind you of our own 
ship, Maud?" the earl 
ing. 

‘*No,”’ she answers gently. 
think we ever really had one, 
was sucha short and 
ment, full of such sad 
grets,’’ 

“ut you arehappy tow?" he says very 
tenderly, as tenderly as if they had been 
inarried but tive weeks instead of nearly 
five long yeara, 

“‘ilappy !’ she echoes softly. ‘‘Happy be- 
yond all words in you and in our boy; and 
if this What we hope comes to pass,’’ she 
adds earnestiy, “I shall have nothing left 
to wish for then—nothing.”’ 

‘Three years have elapsed since the day 
when Maud bad been suinmoned to what 
all feared would be her husband’s death- 
bed; but these years have been shorter, 
Maud often thinks, than the one which pre- 
ceded thein. 

They have been happy years, spent part- 
ly abroad, for Lord Dereham’s bealth was 
very indifferent fora long time, and the 
doctors were afraid of the English climate 
for him, 60 that the first year, and half of 
the second one, was speut under sunnier 
skies than ours, and the bonnie, dark-eyeu 

little son and heir to the vast estates and his 
father's title, had been born at Lome: but 
|} atthe end of that time Lord and 
| Dereham had returned home, and since 
then had lived alinost entirely at the Castle 
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band had inflicted, and his pleasure in bis 
little grandson was great and unfeigned ; 
while he matotained a lar if not fre- 
quent correspondence wi Arnold Graeine, 
who bad settled at Rome, where he had re- 
sumed bis painting, and was winning fame 
and wealth, and where, too, be had many 
friends, who attracted at first perhaps, by 
bis sad story, which had of course leake'l 
out unaccountably, as such stories will,soon 
learnt to esteem him for the noble and 
sterling qualities which distinguished 
him. 

It at first the meeting between him and 
the beautiful, grave countess, whose beauty 
had been softened by sorrow, had been 
painful to bim—if be felt a sudden, irre- 
pressible pang od tay oe when be saw her 
with ber Sosken —it was svon conquered, 
and he quickly learnt to look upon their 
mutual love with frauk sympathy and sin- 
cere pleasure. 

And by-and-by, as tine went on, the pas- 
sionate love which had been the ruling mo- 
tive of his life for so long, changed 
into friendship, as true as the love had 
peen. 


To him Maud would always be an ideal 
woman—be would always look upon her 
with esteein and reverence ; but he was too 
true a man, too sincere agChristian to dally 
with temptation, and Maud knew, and her 
husband also, that he would never have 
Leen their friend if he could not have been 
so in all truth and sincerity. 

But when they were returning to Eng- 
land, and Lord Dereham urged hiin 
gently to accompany thei to the Castle, he 
refused,not however without a certain hesi- 
tation and a rather wisttul look in hi§ eyes, 
which Lord Derehain could not under- 
stand, but which Maud interpreted, and, as 
events proved, interpreted correctly. 

And when, a year later, she wrote to him 
asking bim to visit them, the few words in 
the postscript nade Arnold’s eyes brighten 
then shadow again,and made his meditated 
refusal become an acveptance. 

It was quite safe for him to return to 
England now. 

A free pardon had been granted him for 
the criine which he did not commit, and for 
his escape from prison tbe circu:nstances 
had beeu taken into consideration, and ail 
had been condoned. 


And when he came to Dereham in the 
pleasant June weather,be found among fhe 
roses at Dereliamn a living rose, at sight of 
whom his grave eyes had brightened, while 
Addie’s color had faded and she bad grown 
very pale as she put her hand in his—such 
a little, unsteady hand it was just then,that 
her pupils in London would hardly have 
recognized it, I think. 

Addie still retained the independence 
which was 80 characteristic of ber and did 
her so much honor, 

Although it would bave been a sincere 
pleasure to the earl to make her indepen- 
dent of her teaching, Addie had gently but 
determinedly refused the wistful pleading 
in Maud’s eyes, and had persisted in earn- 
ing Ler own livelihood, 

She had spent a vear with them in Italy, 
feeling that while the earl continued partly 
invalided and Maud herself not strong, ber 
presence and companionship were an ines- 
tiinable coinfort to Lady Dereham, and she 
accepted gratefully the opportunities offered 
to her for attaining even more knowledge 
in the art which she so loved than she al- 
ready possessed, 

but when she saw Maad perfectly happy 
and content, with the earl weil and strong, 
and «a bouuie dark-eyed bov in her arms, 
she went, vot without cousiderable reluct- 
ance onthe part of her friends, back to 
London to resuine ber work. 

Of course ber post at the high school bad 
been filled, but Maud’s interest procured 
her occupation which, while it was less 
laborious, was also tore remunerative 
than ber foriner appointment had been. 

Soine of the great ladies of London s80- 
ciety had taken much interest io the charin- 
ing little musician who was so essentially a 
lady, 80 tinodest, 80 unassuming, 80 de- 
termined to suffice for berself,and who saw 
no shame in honest work of any kind and 
no degradation, save in pretending to be 
what sbe was not and in living in idleness 
and dependence. 

She was very happy, very contented in 
her busy life, as her letters to Maud testi- 
fied, but of late there had been a slight uu- 
dercurrent of sadness in them which Maud 
understood, and which made ber all the 
more anxious that Arnold Graeme should 
come to Dereham during Miss Elmore’s 
suminer visit there. 

And he had come, and the fragrant sum- 
mer days 80 full of sunshine, and sweetness 
aud pleasant odors, and the song of birds 
had passed very peacefully, very happily 
for therm both. 

All the first pain of his returu to Berke. 
ley bad passed away froin Arnold Graeme’s 
heart. 

Present happiness had obliterated the 
sadness—nothing will obliterate the mem- 
ory—of those days which had been so full 
of suffering to him and to Maud. 
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Sometimes they seem to him likea dream 
from which he has awakened, and when 
one day he drives over to Ilcbester with 
Lord Dereham, and pays a visit to Captain 
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“You alinost got me into trouble, Mr. 
Graeme,’’ Captain Sinclair says smiling, as 
they cordially shook hands, “But I an 
not sure that 1 was not glad to be rid of 
you; I never foit that I had arightto keep 

vu,” 

’ And before Arnold leaves England the 
Governor of lichester Castle receives a 
present then which nothing more precious 
could be given him, a portrait of the bon- 
nie, yellow-baired, sailor laddie whose 
bright blue eves bad shone in the gloomy 
roown where Maud bad waited with Lord 
Dereham on that gray November day, 
and the portrait is signed “Arnold 
Graeme.” 

But all remembrance of the gray gloom 
of that November day is over now as ud 
stands on the terrace, with ber hand in her 
husband’s, and looks down at the two 
friends who have been so faithful to ber, 
and who, she hopes, will be so faithful to 
each other in the time to coine. 

“Did you ever think of such a uel as 
this in those old daye at Rome?’ the earl 
asks siniling, a8 he tosses away the end of 
his cigar and sees the glowing tip vanish 
over the marble balustrade. 

“Sometimes,’? Maud answers softly. “I 
always hoped it, Ivor, but! bardly dared 
to believe it would cometrue. She isso 
perfectly suited to him you see!’’ 

“Is sue?” the earl queries. “She is a 
practical, cheerful, little woman, and 
Graeme isa dreamy individual.” 

‘Therefore they will suit each other per- 
fectiy,”” Maud says triumphantly. “And 
then Arnold is so fond of music, and such 
a gooc musician himself that this oue 
thing alone wiil be a constant delight to 
them. Ivor, do yon really doubt its 
expediency, or are you only appearing to 
doubt it on purpose to tease me ?’’ she adds, 
with a little pout. : 

“I don’t doubt its expediency at all,” 
Lord Dereham replies, hiding a smile 
under his heavy dark moustache. ‘I 
agree with you that it would be & most 
excellent arrangement. No one in the 
world, Maudie,”’ he adds earnestly, ‘not 
even you, are more anxious than I am 
that Graeme should be happy, and if this 
be, as I think it will be, for his happiness, 
no one will welcome it more warmly than 
I shall do, You think slfe cares for him ?’’ 
he asked presently, as they resume their 
slow saunter up and down the terrace, 

‘““Yes,’? Maud says gently; “I am almost 
sure she does. Addie is not a girl to say 
much about such things, even to me, but I 
think she cares for him,” 

“Well, he isa lucky tellow!’’ Lord Dere- 
ham replies kindly. ‘Almost as lucky as 
lam myself!” 

He smiles as he neets her uplifted eyes, 

“As you? Ah, Ivor, asif Addie is not a 
thonsand times worthier of love than I 
ain,”’ 

‘‘Perlaps,”’ he answers, siniling still, but 
with a great love and tenderness in his 
eyes, as they still meet bers in the softened 
evening light. “ButI am quite satistied, 
Maudie.”’ 

And then there is a happy little silence, 
during which the twilight deepens, and the 
shadowy dusk creeps over the wide-spread- 
ing lawns, over the cedars and great copper 
beeches, whose foliage has been 80 gorge- 
ously beautiful all day ; but whose deep 
rich hues are merged now with the green of 
the other trees, 

**Do you Know, Ivor,’? Maud says pres- 
ently, ‘‘that I should not be a bit surprised 
if there is another engagement in pros- 
spect ?”’ 

‘Indeed, you little matchmaker !’’ says 
Iord Dereham. “Whose? Our little 
King’s?” 

**Nonsense, Ivor! 
Doctor Elliot.’’ 

‘*Does that please you ?”’ 

“Very much. It would be altogether 
charming for papa and Doctor Harri- 
son.”’ 

“Then I hope it will be so. What de- 
termined matchinakers you women are! 
Contess, Maudie, that you have already be- 
gun tolook around tue babies of your ac- 
quaintance for a suitable wife for King.’’ 

‘King’s wife is not born yet, I hope,”’ 
Maud answers, witha pout and a simile. 
“Ivor, how absurd vou are?” 

“Am 1? for wishing my boy as sweet a 
wile as his mother is!’’ he answers fondly, 
and Maud gives him a grateful, loving 
little simile, and presses her pretty head 
against his arm for a inoment witb a pretty 
dumb gesture, which is as pleasant to him 
now as it would have been in the early 
days of their married life. 

And then Lady Lady Dereham says 
gaily thet the night is getting chilly, aud 
tbat, although no doubt the two young 
people on the lawn are quite indifferent to 
temperature, she is pot; and they go into 
the stately drawing room, which is as bome- 
like now as it bas always been beautiful; 
and presently, after a little while, Arnold 
comesin alone, looking a trifle pale, but 
happy and peaceful, to find Maud sitting 
with her work in a low chair near the 
flower-tilied hearth, and the earl reading to 
ber. 

The book is put aside when the guest 
enters, and Maud locks up smiling. 

‘“‘What have you done with Addie?” she 
lightly. “You bave not been lettiug 
her take cold, 1 hope ?’’ 
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‘*Perhaps she did not mind being kept,” 
Maud answers gently. “Itisa fine night, 
and she hada shawl, bad she not ?”’ 

“Yes, she had a shaw!,"’ he says absently, 
and their eyes meet, and at the story sbe 
reads in his, Maud’s eyes brighten sudden- 
ly and swiltly, and sbe holds out the little 
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hand, on which diamonds glitter, and he 
takes it in bis own. 

“You have guessed 7" he says in a low 
tone, not quite steady. 

“Yes,” she answers sofily; “I guessed 
lon ” 

“An you are glad ?” 

“More thaa glad, Maud says, with glad 
tears filling the eyes which inet his so 
frankly. “Nothing in this world could 
have given tne so inuach pleasure.”’ 

And Arnold's grave, moved [ace is a very 
happy one, for all ite gravity, as he stoops 
over the little hand and leaves a kiss upon 
it, and buries, as he does so, every memory 
ot the past which might make him the least 
unfaithful to the happy a. 

‘The earl's congratulations are no less sin- 
cere than Maud'’s own, and while he is of- 
fering them Lady Dereham goes quietly 
away to seek the little fiancee, aud wish her 
all bappiness, 

She finds ber kneeling by the open win- 
dow of ber bedroom, ber arms crossed up- 
on the cushioned seat, her face, such a 
sweet, April face of smiles and tears, up- 
raised to the sky. 

She does not move as Maud comes softly 
in, but when Lady Derebain siu down on 
the window seat, the gir! hides the sweet, 
A the face upon her shoulder. 

Maud puts ber arin about her, and there 
is a short silence in the quiet room, which 
has no other light but that of the dying 
suimimer day. 

‘‘Addie, look up, dear,’’ Mand says pres- 
ently, speaking asgently as if the girl in 
her artins were_a child and she her mother ; 
‘let ine see what vour face is saying. Are 
you happy, my dear? are you giad to think 
how happy you have made Arnold ?” 

“Is he nappy—really bappy?” the girl 
whispers, without raising her head from its 
resting place—nay, rather pressing it more 
closely against the soft lace ruffles of Maud’s 
BoOwve 


“Yes, he is very bappy,”’ Maud answers 
gently. “But you, Addie; you bave not 
been prompted by pity, by co:ynpassion for 
his loneliness,.in what you have said to bim 
to-night. You do care for hii, dear, do not 
you ? you love him? Ah, heis worthy to be 
loved—even as I love Ivor,.’’ 

For a moment there is no answer, then 
Addie lifts her face, - * 
It looks pale in the dim light, and her 
lips are tremulous, but there is a jeok upon 
it which changes its bright prettiness into 
beauty, and shows the pure and noble soul 

within. 

“Ts it not pity, is it not coimpassion,’’ she 
says tremulously; ‘is it love. Oh, Maudie, 
before 1 ever saw uim, belore I knew hiin, 
I think I loved him. He was my hero! 
Years , dear, on that night, you remem- 
ber it, when you told ine what had parted 
you from Ivor, and of the sacrifice Arnold 
nade, 1 think something strange entered 
into my heart which was the beginning of 
iny love for him, I thought him so novle, 
so unselfish, so faithful, that I could never 
iinagine a higher ideal than his lite, a 
greater sacrifice than the one he imade for 
you.” 

“Ah, and when you talked so eloquently 
of love,’? Maud says archnly, “it was not 
quite such an unknown tning as I supposed! 
Oh, Addie, Arnold is a lucky fellow indeed 
to have won so true a heart.”’ 

“Do you think I can make hiin happy ?’’ 
the girl whispers, hiding ber happy face 
once more on Maud’s sboulder. “I aim 
afraid he loved you so well, Maud, and be- 
side you, I——’’ 

‘*He loved me well, dear,’’?’ Maud answers 
gently. ‘Knowing bis story as you do,you 
will kKuow that; but his love for me is as 
much and as entirely over as if it had never 
existed. Were it not so, Addie, were there 
any other feeling in his heart but friend- 
ship, he would not have been here to-day ;: 
he is too noble for that. He loves you, Ad- 
die; I saw it long ago in Rome, and if he 
has hesitated, it is only because, I think, be 
felt himself too old and grave tor our 
bright little professor, who wili give hiim 
back all the gaiety of his youth.’’ 

It is pretty to see how the bright little 
face shines in ber happiness, how the little 
hands cling about Maud, and how shyly 
she draws back when they go downstairs 
to the drawing room, and how she besitates 
at the door until Lady Dereham tells her 
sinilingly that Arnold wilt be impatient, 
aud pushes aside the portiere and leads Ler 
in. 

It is pretty, too, and significant, to see 
how the two gentlemen standing together 
turn as the two fair women enter, in their 
soft, white gowns, and how Arnold’s face 
brightens as bis eyes rest on Addie ; he has 
no thought now for Maud’s greater beauty 
and grace, his eyes rest with ineffable satis- 
faction on the slender figure of the little 
music-mistress, and he goes forward with a 
thrill of joy at bis heart, which Lis love for 
Maud had never brought there. 

And the earl, as be takes Addie’s hand 
and kisses her brow, and wishes her, from 
the depths of his heart, all bappiness,thinks 
that out of evil good has come. 

But for Maud’s flight they would not 
have known Miss Elmore, and he owns 
that it was worth suffering to have made 
So true afriend, to have known 80 noble 
& woman, and to bave scen that perfect 





Satisfaction and peace on Arnold Graeme’s 
lace, 


Phere is only one drawback, Maud says | 
r appiness, that Graeme 
8 : vin } a 
. ersis 4 ~ 
Lé ss ad fast Sistinga 
He ; 
He ismore used to continental life, he | 
‘YS, Siniling; and Maud, as she desists in | 
ir end 


; favors to dissuade him, owns that 
“-Nglaod must have many a painful remini- 
scence for hin which Italy has not. 


And later in the evening, when the lights 
are brought in, although the windows are 
lefiopen and the f of the roses 
comes softly in, borne by the balmy night 
air, when rd Dereham asks for some 
music, it is Maud who goes to the piano to 
grant bis request, for at the other end of the 
room are two ple so absorbed in each 
other that only a cannon ball would rouse 
them, Maud thinks with alittle smile ; and 
the earl, whoin five years of matrimony 
have not cured of his lover-like devotion to 
his beautiful wife, goes with her and seats 
himself in a low chair comfortably near the 
piano, where he can see the beautiful pro- 
file on which the light of the wax candles 

eso soltiy,and the slender, gemimed 

ogers wh move over the keys, bring- 

ing torth soft tender melodies which seem 
to suit the evening quiet and peace, 

Presently she begins to sing,and the song 
she sings is one which she bas not sung for 
many a long weary year. 

She cansing it now without pain, she 
thinks, 

She to whom she sang it last is happy and 
free from care, and there is nothing but 
sweetness in the thoughts of her. 

And these are the words which rise so 
softly and sweetly in the stately, beautiful 


room; and as he bears them Arnold 
Graetme’s hand closes more firmly and ten- 
derly over the little fingers which nestie so 


confidingly in bis, and he bends over Ad- 
die to read the love in her true sweet 
eyes, 


**Once In the days long past beyond recall, 
When on the world the mists began to fall, 
Outot the dreame that rose in happy throng, 
Low toour hearts Love sang an old sweet sony; 
And in the dusk where fell the firelight’s gleam, 
Softly it wove itself into our dream. 
Justa song at twilight, when the lights are low, 
Aud the flickering shadows softly come and go ; 
Though the heart be weary, sad the day and long, 
Still to us at twilight comes Love's sweet song— 
Comes Love's old sweet song.’ 


The sweet, low voice died away on the 
silence; Lord Dereham took one of the lit- 
tle hands which lingered on the keys and 
touched it with his lips, 

‘Love shall be found the sweetest song 
of all,”? he murmured fondly; and Maud 
smiled as she gently witudrew bor fingers 
from hisclasp. 

“Tam going to play a fitting piece,” sne 
said gaily,and forthwith there rang through 
the rooin the familiar but ever beautiful 
inusic of Mendelssvhno’s immortal ‘*Wed- 
ding March,”’ telling a pleasant story of fu- 
ture love and happiness to the men and 
woinen who heard it, especially to one who, 
through troubled waters, bad reached a 
peaceful haven at last. 


. . *. > * * . 


One by one the pictures which Gwen’s 
dying eyes bad found in the glowing coals 
of the fire have cone to pass; the wanderer 
has returned. 

The parish church has been bright with 
orange blossoms and wedding music, 

That she was spared the sad picture which 
followed was tor her happiness; but now 
the last has coine,and with ber own touches 
it is painted. 

“TI see a stately, beautiful mansion which 
with all its statelinesa and beauty, is still 
fullof the charm of home. [ see a tair 
young mistress, who isthe very heart of 
home, who makes her husband so happy 
that his long probation seems nothing to 
him ; who is kind and considerate to those 
around her; who is happy, and beautiful, 
and loved and ioving. And I see her hus- 
band doing much good in bis day and gen- 
eration, sparing neither his wealth, nor his 
time, where the wellare of others is con- 
cerned, inaking the poor bless his natne 
when they bear it spoken, and raising In 
the hearts of mena monument which shal! 
endure when he is nolonger there. And [ 
see, perbapsin the future,a little dark- 
eyed boy who calls him father, and a little 
brown-eyed girl whom her brother calls 
Gwen, ¥nd the home is an ideal horne, tull 
of love, and joy, and peace, and it is your 
home, ny queen, and bis,”’ 


[THE END.] 
———>_ Se ———_——_ -— 


Mrs. Dobson’s Ball. 


BY R. P. 








friends and acquaintances with pri- 

vate theatricals, ‘“‘got up regardless 
of expense,” as the “County Chronjcle”’ 
inforined its readers, the general remark 
was that “the Dobsons would find it bard to 
beat that.’”’ 

The Dobsons theinsel ves were at first re- 
luctantly of this opinion, and Mra, Dobson 
expressed unreservedly to her intimate 
friends her chagrin at being le!t outside by 
“those upstart Higginses.”’ 

“As though everybody doesn’t know who 
they were before old Higgins made his 
money!” said Mrs. Dobson, loftily. “And 
now the idea of their presuming t© aspir: 
to taks the lead in society. Of course tuey 
would never have thought of such a thing 
as private tlieatricals but forthe purpose of 
throwing togetber Colonel Delancy anid 
that brazen Blancbe Higyins as Romeo and 
Juliet; and that, too, 
fectiy aware that be was pay'n 


W HEN the Higginses entertained their 


g attentior 


‘ j ‘ = P 
A nabe la t “ i Sy ust 


a e 

d arrival in the! g 

lie was understwod save served in the 
Spanish arivy, and being good-looking an i 
well-dressed, be had been froin the first an 
object of much interest ty the mothers and 
daughters pf Bubbieton. 

His own fancy seeined to be wavering be- 





when they were per- | 


ar respected — 
w rs were the 
wealthiest of the Bubbleton tins 

His name, as inscribed upon his visitio 
ecard, was “Charlies Stuart .” a 
once, when M‘ss Dobson bad mimired the 
romantic name, he had confided to her that 
he was of Sootch-Irish family, and a lineal 
descendant of the royal line of Stuart. 

He even,as he subsequently informed 
Miss Dobson,owned an invaluable beirivuom 
inatartan plaid and a silver shoulder- 
brooch which had once belon w Prinee 
Charles Stuart, ‘the young ¢ hevalier,’’—a 
relic which he so highly prized that he car- 
ried it with Lim everywhere. 

It was one evering, not long after the 
—— theatricals, that the colonel gave 
this interesting piece of information to the 
Dobsons, and immediately a brilliant idea 
flashed upon the mind of Miss Dobson. 

What if they should give a fancy ball and 
have Colonel Cbarles Stuart Delancy pres- 
entin the character of his distinguished 
ancestor, and in the very dress which that 
ancestor had worn ? 

What a triumph it would be over the Hig- 
ginses—what a glory for thernsel ves, . 

When it becaine known that the Dobsons 
were about to give a fancy ball, all Bubble- 
ton went wild with excitement. 

There was au immediate run upon the 
drapers’ shops, and the most fashionable 
dressina!l-er declared that for three days in 
succession she had not eaten a decent ineal 
or been able to put ber bair in crimps, from 
the nuinber of people calling to bespeak 
costuines, 

The “circulating librarian,’’ as Mr. Hig- 
gins called him, was at his wits’ end, 

Young men rushed in and requested to 
see Sir Walter Scott and Charlies Dickens, 
as though having just heard of the arrival 
of those gentiemen, and anxious to pay 
their respects. 

{t was publicly reported tbat the Hig- 
ginses were preparing costuines regardless 
of cost, and that Misses Sinith and Jones 
had hadaslight unpleasantness in conse- 
quence of both choosing the same character 
and each insisting that the other ought to 
give up. 

The great day of tLe ball at length ar- 
rived. 

At half-past eight o’clock the bouse was 
ablaze with lights, but the host and hostess 
had not yet descended to the ball room. 

Mrs, Dobson, who, on sccount of her 
commandimg appearance, was to represent 
Qneen Elizabeth, experienced a diffi ulty 
with her starched rufis and stays, 

Mr. Dobson, who was short and stout, 
was much threatened with apoplexy in 
drawing on bis tights and silken hose, in 
the character of George the Third. 

He had at first poo gene protested 
against assuming this part, and oonseuted 
ouly upon the express stipulation that he 
should not be required to wear a crown. 

Miss Dobson, too, as the Lady of the 
Lake, was giving the lasttouchbes of rouge 
and pearl-powder to her fair countenance, 
and arranging the folds of an ae 006- 
tuine cf Sootch plaid and blue satin—a del- 
icate coinpliment to Colonel Delancy, which 
she fondly nopes would fill Miss Higgins 
with envy and jealousy. 

Queen Elizabeth made her appearance 
ark time to receive Dolly Varden and 

ob Roy, with whom George the Third 
hospitably shook hands, until reminded by 
the Lady of the Lake, behind her fan, that 
such familiarity with low characters was 
not consistent with Lis rank. 

Thereupon the King ot England pro- 
duced his sceptre froin his pocket, and 
waved it benignantly towards each guest as 
they were successively announced by the 
usher stationed at the door, 

Now it so happened that this usher was 
no other than Paul Perkins, the sexton— 
attired in a gorgeous green and orange 
livery invented expressly for the occa- 
sion. 

And he being slightly deaf, and not espe- 
cially familiar with literary and historic 
names, comiitted one or two trifling mis- 
takes in announcing the guests, 

For instance, the company were rather 
puzzled when Hamlet was introduced as 
‘“Gimlet;” and a smile ran round when a 
picturesque littie couple—a Reaper and a 
(tleaner—bearing broow-like tults of rye 
and oats, were transformed by the mater- 
of-fact Perkins into “a Sweeper and a 
Cleaner.” 

‘*Mr. Dobson,”’ are Queen Eliza- 
beth, “this will never do. That stupid Per- 
kins must be stopped, or we shail be the 
langhing stock of the town, See, there are 
Doctor Mer-cer’s daughters just entering. 
They are Petrarch’ Laura and Dante's 
Beatrice ; and xs 

«Peter’s Laura and Dandy’s Beatrice !”’ 
shouted the usher. 

And the Lady of the Lake turned pale 
and nearly dropped her bouquet of Sevtch 
broom and thisties, 

‘ Pa,’ sue whispered, “for mercy’s sake, 
present the lad e. yourself, W hat will Col- 
onel Delancy tuink. What wili the Hig- 
ginees say 7” ; 

In compliance with this request, King 
George graciously introduced the young 
ladies first as “*Piutarch’s Laura and Dan- 
ton’s Beatrice’ ; and then, becoming for- 
getful,as “Pluto’s Laura and. -eh ?—her 
sister, Miss Mercer!’’ while the company 





tittered, and Queen Elizabeth looked,as she 

afterwards deciared she bad felt, ‘‘reauy to 
rs. Higgins, gorgeous 

pa ieg as \,{UceT | Speva, ai vi 188 if 


gins, inajestic as Mary, (jueen of Scot, ai! 
actually wearing, draped 
figure, a scarf of the self-sa:ne colors as that 
of Prince Charlie —the Stuart colors 
—as the colonel had assured her they 


were, 


about ber 
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The company were all assembled, and 
Miss Dobson was anxiously watching the 
door,when a stir was apparent, and in 
strode a tall, imposing figurein full High- 
land costuine, wearing gracefully a Scotch 
plaid crossed over his manly breast, and 
clasped on the shoulder by a broad siiver 
brooch. 

The descendant of the royal Stuarts 
bowed low before the Lady of the Lake, 
who blushed over faco,arins, and shoul- 
ders, whereat a covert sneer was visibie on 
the lip of the Queen of Scots, 

“Your royal highness,”’ said the latter 
familiarly tapping him on the shoulder 
with her fan, “iil mistake not, you and I 
are kin—both of the royal race of Stuart.” 

“Was there ever such brazenness?”’ Dul- 
Vy Varden remarked in an undertone, to an 

ndian chief; ‘when ma said, only vester- 
day, that her used to keep a public in 
Liverpool! She of veges blood indeed !" 

By this time dancing bad commence:. 
Nuns and flower-girls glided about; lords 
and ladies glittered in dved silks and shain 
diainonds; knights, in tin shields and hel. 
meta, stalked soleinnly through the dance, 
dazzling people’s eyes with their splendor; 
and a shoal of pirates, in red capsand binck 
moustaches, grimly cruised about among 
the company. 

The Lady of the Lake pretended to carry 
on a flirtation with the Knight of the 
Silver Shield, but her eyes constantly wen. 
dered to where Mary Queen of Scots was 
exercising her fascinations upon Prince 
Charlie, the Young Chevalier. 

The latter waa the lion ofthe ball. Every- 
boly wanted to see how a real Stuart look. 
ed in a real royal Highland plaid. 

Those who bad chanced to see the en- 
graved portraits of King Charies the First 
of England, were struck with the reseimn- 


blance in the features of Colonel Charlies 
Stuart Delancy. 
Then, there were not wanting plenty of 


observers to remark upon hia devotion to 
either Miss Higgins or Miss Dobson. 

Suddenly a sort of stillness fell upon the 
crowd near a door opening upon a garden, 

Those who stood nearest saw a strange 
face looking in through an open window— 
asharp, shrewd tnan’s face, with black 
eyes fixed intently upon the bandseme and 
haughty visage of Prince Charies Stuart. 

That scion of royalty himself presently 
turned, attracted by the hush, and his eyes 
inet those of the stranger, 

Instantly an extraordinary change came 
over his countenance, His eyes dilated and 
his face assuined a deadly pallor. 

‘Pray exouse ine one moment!” he whis- 
pered to his wondering partner, ‘“I—I see 
a particular friend of inlne—like to speak a 
word——”’ 

And, without pausing to conclude the 
sentence, he vanished, 

The face at the window vanished also; 
and when the prince, in his plaid and plume 
hurriedly glided from an obscure side door 
he was grasped by a band laid upon his 
shoulder, while afirin and persuasive voics 
said, aflectionately,— 

“Come along quietly now, if you don’t 
wan’t to kick up a rumpus, I’ve had a long 
search, and a tiresome alps f and we 
won’t part company again #0 easily.’ 

A few moments after there was a wnys 
terious sensation visible among the host's 
fainily. King George looked nervous and 
agitatea; Queen Elizabeth gee private or- 
ders to count the silver; and both the Lady 
of the Lake and the Queen of Scots, it was 
whispered about, had inysteriously fainted 
away in the dressing room, 

hat it all meant none of the guests un- 
derstood until the next day. In fact, a cer- 
tain mystery aud obscurity still hangs about 
the aftair; and while some persist in declar- 
ing that Colonel Charles Stuart Delancy 
was hastily surnmoned away on important 
business, there are others who assert that 
the inysterious nessenger was @ well-known 
Manchester detective, and that the scion of 
royalty has since been at Portland, attired 
notin plaided, butin a full suit of yellow 
garments, 

However the truth may be, Mra. Dobson 
deciares, with tears, that she will never 
again give a fancy ball, while Miss Higgins 
visibly shudders at the mere mention of 
private theatricals, 


—__— o> 


SPLITTING PareR.—It is one of the mort 
reinarkable properties of that wonderful 
product, paper, that it can be split into two 
or even three parts, bowever thin the sheet, 
We have seen a leaf thus divided in three 
parts, orthreethin leaves, One cousisted 
of the surface on which the engravings 
were printed ; another was the side con- 
taining the letter-presa, and a perfectly 
blank piece on each side was the paper that 
lay between. Many people who have not 
seen this done might think it impossible ; 
yet it isnot only possible, but extremely 
easy, a8 we shall show. Cut @ piece of plate 
glass, and place it on a sheet of paper ; then 
let the latter be thoroughly soaked, With 
care and a little dexterity the sheet can be 
retnoved. But the best plan is to paste a 
piece of cloth or strong paper to each side 
of the sheet to be split. Whendry, violent- 
ly and without hesitation pull the two 
pieces asunder, when part of the sheet wil 
be found to have adhered to one side and 


part to the other. Soften the paste in wa- 
ter, and the pieces can be easily removed 
frown tive cloth. The process is genera!|y 
‘ r of uriosity, ' 
s Vays if 
1s 6 : . 4 awe 
DOnse SS ) 4 = 

nvenient to know how » detact 16 side 


froin the other. Some time ago the infor 
mation of how todothis splitting was ad- 
vertised to be sold for a_ considerable 


sUInN,. 
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BEFORE I GO. 








BY Wu. W. LONG. 





Yea, cet tn the world’s flerce battics, 
I must wander away from you, sweet, 
To the din of life's wild confict, 
Where the strong and weak aye meet. 
But you, in your quict home-tife, 
Where flowers of purity crow, 
Will nestle safe from the world's harm, 
Then kiss me befure 1 go. 


Ateve by the warm red frelight, 
Pictures ot peace you will see, 
Painted by the unseen Master, 
Visions of beauty to thee, 
The sound of my falling footstep 
"Neath the young moon's «Jver glow, 
You'll hear no more at your cottage door, 
Then kiss me betore I go. 


We've come where life's path divides us, 
Mine lies in the werid’s wild fight; 
Youts in homectove'’s holy bowers 
Stretches broad and fair and bright, 
in!’ eweet, in this hour of parting, 
This seorrowlual hour ef woe, 
Let your red lips, warm and tender, 
Kiss me before I go. - 


TOLD BY TWO. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 





CHAPTER I, 
POLI BY WILLIAM HENKY 


\l Y position in lite at the time of the oc- 
4 


GEUNER,. 


currence I aw about to relate was that 
of junior clerk in the service of the 
Bemerton Banking Company, 

Every one kuows, or ought to know, that 
Bemerton is one of the busiest and most 
prosperous imanulacturing towns in the 
Midland counties, 

If ing life at the bank was not altogether 
tomy fiking in some respects, it was at least 
not irksome as to render it uttoriy distaste- 
ful tome; and as itallowed me an ample 
inargin of leisure for ny favorite pursuits 
and studies, ny grutnblings atthe destiny 
which had condemned tne to an existence 
so uneventful and monotonous had no great 
anvunt of bitterness in them. .- 

Besides, | bad lately becoine engaged to 
avery charining girl; and although the 
prospect of iny marriage with Euumeline 
lay far in the future, yet the very fact of 
loving, and Knowing I was toved in return, 
flung 4 roseate hue over the prosaic details 
of every-day life, and lent them «a glamor 
they would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed, 

Our bank manager at that tiie was a cer- 
tain Mr. Yarrell, a strictly well-meaning 
and conscientious nan, but somewhat too 
severe, pompoursjand unbending in bis deal- 
ings® with those under him, 

He was one of those people who find it 
difficuit to believe in or make allowance for 
human infirmities or weakness of any 
kind; asa consequence of which he ‘vas 
nore feared by his subordinates thaa liked 
or respected, which is not an eu viable posi- 
tion for any tan to attain to, 

The oldest clerk in the bank, in 
both of years and length of service, 
Mr. Mitnims, 

At the age of sixty-live he still wrote a 
hand that could scarcely be distinguished 
from what is commonly called oopper- 
plate,’ and his books were a perpetual mar- 
vel to us youngsters of a more careless 
generation. 

No one ever credited “Old Meth’— 
short tor Methuselan—with the possession 
of any extraordinary amount of ability. 
lle was slow, tnechanica!, and plodding wo 
a degree, but eminently trustworthy, 
and when that is said, all has been 
maid. 5 

It was perhaps owing to this latter qual- 
ity of trustworthiness that he was selected 
in the first instance—tuat is to say, some 
twenty or more years before I joined the 
serviceof the bank—for the performance of 
a certain peculiar duty, a duty which had 
been faithfully carried out by him wee by 
week and year by year without break or 
lnterruption—for Old Meth nevertook tore 

than three days’ holiday at a tiine—up to 
date of which I am now writing. 

One of the largest customers of the bank 
was the Puorj stale Colliery Company, whose 
works were situated about sixty imiles by 
rail from Bemerton, , 

One of the obligations undertaken by the 
bauk in Connection with the ‘Thorpdale 
Company was to send by messenger every 
Friday night au amount in bard cash vary- 
ing from five to six hundred pounda,for the 
purpose of paying wages the tollowing day; 
and it waa as Lhe bank's inessenger tor this 
special duty that Mr. Mimins had acted tor 
close on a quarter of a century. 

The modus operandi of the trarsaction in 
question was as follows: 

Intoea certain strong black-leather bag, 
which waa never used for any other pur- 
pee, the verified amount, whatever it 

*, Was pul, each fifty pounds of gold 
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fhe bag was | 
bank cushier, and could 
a duplicate key i 
at the oulliery. 

A cab was tetched, and Mr. Mimims hav. 
ing deposited himself therein, to him en. 
tered a porter in the uniform of the bank, 
carrying the ali 


cked by the 
miy be opened by 


} poseession of the cashier 


nportant bag. 


THE SATURDAY 


The porter’s duty was at an end when he 
had seen Mr. Mimmsand his safely 
sbut up in a first-class car, and watched 
the train steam out of the station. Thence- 
forward, Mr. Mimms journeyed alone, ex- 
cept for such chance passengers as might 
oome and go by the way. 

On reaching the station at which he had 
to alight, be went at once to the noarent 
botel, where a bed was always reserved for 
him, locked up himself and bis for a 
few hours, paid the money over to the ool- 
liery cashier next morning, and was back 
in Bemerton shortly after mid-day ou Sat- 
urday. 

Thus, without let or accident, bad mat- 
ters gone on for so many years that it 
almost seomed as if they might go on for- 
ever. 

But a certain morning brought the 
manager a tnedical certificate in which it 
was stated that Mr. Mimins bad been taken 
suddenly ill and was unable to ieave his 
bed. 

We were all sorry for poor Old Meth, 
whom everybody liked; but five minutes 
later—alas! for poor buman nature—each 
of us was whispering © his neighbor ani. 
wondering which of us would be the lucky 
individual to whoin would be intrusted the 
conveyance of the Thorpdale bag on the 
Friday evening next ensuing. 

There was scarcely a clerk in the bank 
who would not gladly bave undertaken the 
duty. 

Office life withJus passed so monotonous- 
ly, that almost any change would have been 
welooined as a boon. 

However, be that as it may, no one could 
possibly have been more surprised than I 
was when in the course of the day I was 
summoned into the manager's room and 
told that ] wasthe person who had been 
tixed upon to succeed Mr. Mimins pro 
tom, 

There had been nothing to lead me to 
suppose that Mr. Yarrell Thad the slightest 
preference for we over any of tiny fellow- 
clerks, nor do I know to this day why sev- 
eral of iny seniors were passed over in iy 
favor. 

As, however, the honor, if such it might 
be deemed, was thrust upon me, I could do 
no less than gratefully accept it. 

Of course Mr, Yarrell did not fail to im- 
prove the occasion after his own peculiar 
fashion. 

it was only to be expected of bim; for if 
our nanager had one weakuess, it was a 
fondness for hearing himself enunciate to 
have learned by heart in early life and 
never to have forgotten. 

When I nade my first journey to Thorp- 
dale, I quite expected that It would be my 
last, and that Mr, Mime would be back at 
business before the following Friday ; but 
it fell out that Old Meth, instead of getting 
better, grew slowly worse, 80 that when, 
about a couple of months later, we received 
the news of his death,it scarcely caine upon 
uf a8 a BSUrprise, 

Three weeks after this event, Mr. Yarrell 
sent for me again. He had golden news for 
ine this time. 

Not only was I permanently contirimed in 
ny new position as messenger between the 
bank and the eolliery, but I was further in- 
forined that ny salary was to be augmented 
by fifty pounds per anoum, Itis needless 
to say { was overjoyed, 


My «marriage with my darling Em. 
seemed at last within imeasuraole dis- 
tance, 


I wrote her a long letter that evening full 
of sweet nothings and. lover’s foolish- 
nessa, 

Betore ine, I seemed to see an assured 
and bappy future; nota cloud dimmed the 
horizon. 

It is a wise dispensation that in this 
world one never knows what av bour inay 
bring forth. 

The train by which Mr. Mimmes bad al- 
ways traveled, and I as his successor of 
course followed his exampie,left Bemerton 
ut te i peo six P.M., and reached the 
Thorpdale Valley Station, which was about 
a couple of miles from the colliery, some 
three hours later. 

The railway between the two places was 
not on any of the great trunk lines ; con- 
pr i the service was not what is us- 
ually terined an express one; that is to say, 
all the trains stopped at agreater or lesser 
nutnber of stations by the way. 

For instance, the quarter past six train, 
which was one of the fastest on the branch, 
inade five stoppages between Bemerton and 
Thorpe Valley. 

It is needtul to make mention of these 
pointa, in order more clearly to understand 
what follows, 

On the particular Friday evening to 
which we now come—it was in the month 
of November—I drove down tothe station 
- usual, sccompanied by Bingley the por- 

OT. 

Having found an empty first-class contf- 
partinent, I proceeded to take possession of 
it and to set about making myself oowmfort- 
able for the journey. 

The seat I inade a point of oocupying—as 
iny predecessor had done before me, and I 





i silver being tied up | 


was usually fortunate enough to secure it— 
was the corner seat, with my back to the | 
engine, on the far side of the car, so that | 
whoever should get in or out would in no 
| wise disturb me. 

Aa I happen to belong th @A 
th seat was ro y 4 
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1 always carried a railway key; and if, as 
frequently happened, I was the sole occu- 
pantof the compartinent when the train 
started, we had no sooner got clear of the 
me wre than [ at once made a point of 
ocking the door, by which proceeding | 
generaily insured 





inyself a solitary ride 
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hrough to my destination. 

’ Toe hageee at the noon faced station clock 
inuted te fourteen minutes and thr uar- 
rs past six, the doors had all been slam- 

med, Bingley was standing & little way 

from the car, ready to touch his hat to me 
the moment the engine whistled. 

I had drawn on my traveling cap,and was 
already fingering my railway key, when a 
young lady, carrying a tiny handhag ands 
aliim umbretia, came burrring along the 
platforin, fullowed by a couple of porters, 
and pointing to the door of my oompart- 
ment, gasped out some inarticulate words. 
When, a few seconds later, the engine 
gave its warning shriek, I was no longer 
alone, 

I presume thata young man in a free 
couutry like England, even although he is 
engaged to be inarried,may look ata young 
lady—inay even look at ber more than once 
especially if sbe happen to be pretty—with- 
out baving any serious charge laid against 
hii. 

For the young lady who had joined ine 
« unceremoniously seemed to be very 
good-looking indeed, and I ain afraid I 
must plead guilty to having glaoced at ber 
several titnes, 

I say that she “seemed” to be good-look- 
ing; but, with the exception of her mouth 
and chin, which were uncovered, only the 
merest outline of her features was discerni- 
ble through the black lace veil which was 
stretched tightly over her face and fastened 
in a knot behind. 

But the mouth and chin were charming, 
or appeared 80 to me, and I judged of what 
was hidden by what was visible. It was 
that distracting veil that acted as a lure to 
iny imagination. 

Was ashe regarding ine, I wondered, witb 
eyes as Curious as those with which I re- 
garded her? Probably not; but it was imn- 
possibile to tell. 

As soon asthe train was fairly under way 
she opened her bag and drew from it a 
sinall voluine, in the contents of which she 
apparently becaine at once absorbed ; but 
what with the veil over her eyes and the 
wretched light in the car, I felt sure that it 
was next to iinpossible for ber to read a 
line. 

Evidently she was acting a part, but 
whatever her object might be in doing so, 
wae no affair of inine. Hor age I judged to 
be about twenty. 

She was dressed entirely in black, but 
was not, I think,in mourning. She sat 
facing the engine, in the farthest seat froin 
tulne on the opposite side, 

She might be a countess or a governess, 
or anything between the two, or so it seein- 
ed to ine, whose knowledge of the world 
at that time, although I should have re- 
sented the imputation, was on a very 
limited scale indeed. 

Eniginas have attractions for most peo- 
ple, but when there seeins no possibility 
of solving thein, they soou becoine tire- 
BOING. 

By the time we had left Bemerton haif-a- 
dozen miles behind, my thoughts were be- 
ginning to wander back into their wonted 
channels, 

I fell to thinking of ny darling Em. and 
of the sunny prospect which had 80 unex- 
pectedly opened itself before us, There 
could not have been a more charming mode 
of whiling away a tedious journey. 

The first station at which our train was 
timed tostop was Luxford, which is ten 
niles from Bemerton, 

Here a second lady entered the compart- 
ment, attracted, as it seeined to ine, by see- 
ing one of her own sex there before her ; 
but this second lady was middle-aged and 
not at all nice-looking, nor ever had been, 
as far as I could judge. 

I took a dislike to her face, or rather, to 
the expression of it, the moment I set eves 
on ber. It may have been prejudice on inv 
part, but I could not help it, 

Apparently she was about fifty years of 
age. Her hair was gray, or as inuch of it 
as could be seen, which oonsisted of 
three flat curls on either side of ths fore- 
head. 

Her features were prominent, aquiline in 
shape, but soinewhat coarse in outline ; she 
hada sinall brown mole on the left side of 
ber chin about a quarter of an inch below 
the corner of the mouth; while the two 
middle teeth of her upper set were so long 
and protruded so conspicuously,even when 
sie was not talking, that few people could 
look at her without noticing them, 

She gave me the tnpression of being well 
but quietly dressed ; but I touk no note of 
details, 

A porter bad handed into the car after her 
an oblong black leather traveling case, 
which sne proceeded to deposit on the mid- 
die seat while she herself sat down on the 
seat Opposite the younger lady, and, like 
mysell, with her back to the engine, 

Being strangers to each other, no one 
spoke, 





The younger lady still kept up the pre- 
tence of reading, turning over a fresh page 
now and again; the elder one bent a medi- 
tative gaze onthe lamp in the roof of the 

car and seemed to be deep in a brown- 
| study ; for myselt, [ closed my eves and 

went back to ny castle-bullding, 


which we stopped, but it was about six 
injles beyona Luxtord, The tbird station. 
wl) vas eight niles farther, was Sher 
| ii a | ria ne re rea y " , 
Vheu my reverie was broker DY ‘a ex 
clamation from the elder lady. ‘(7000 


gracious! I'm afraid she’s going to faint,” 
she cried, 

My eyes instinctively followed the direc- 
tion of hera, The young lady’s book had 
dropped from her fingers, and she lay back 








I forgot the naine of the next station at | 


in her seat with parted lips, gasping softly 





for breath. 

Her face was very pale; she had pushed 
her veil up a little farther, but it still 
surouded her eyes and the upper part of her 
face. 

‘My dear, I’m afraid you feel ill,” said 
the elder woman, as she Sent forward and 
laid a band on the other’s knee, 

She gave a slight gesture of assent, and 
her {ips faintly murmured ‘“*Water.” 

“What's to be done?” said the other, 
turning ber black glittering eyes on tne for 
the firsttime. ‘The poor thing wants wa- 
ter, and there’s none to be had.” 

*+*We shall be at Sherrington in two or 
three minutes,” I replied, “‘where a glass 
of water can no doubt be obtained.” 

“Ah, yes, to be sure; there’s a refresh- 
ment rooin there, if I remember rightly, 
Meanwhile, perhaps it would revive her a 
little it I were to open this window,” 

I hastened to take the little duty in ques- 
tion on myself. 

“Do you feel any better,dear ?’’ asked the 
elder woinan as she slowly bent forward 

ain. 

“er here was a feeble shake of the bead,aad 
again ber lips murmured ‘*Water.’”’ Cer- 
tainly she looksd very ill. 

‘All sheasks for is water,”’ said the other 
tome. “Whata pity itis I left iny simel- 
ling-salte at home.”’ 

The train was slackening speed by this 
time, and afew moments later we drew up 
at the platform. At that hour there were but 
few people about. 

Even before the train came to a stand,the 
elder woman turned to me— 

“© sir, pray make allthe haste you can 
and get the poor child a glass of fresh 
water.” 

Under such circumstances, how was it 
possible for ine to hesitate, although my in- 
structions were most peremptory that I 
should on no account quit the car without 
taking my bag with me? 

The refreshinent room was only about 
thirty yards down the platform ; I should 
not be away more than a minute and a half; 
and with the two ladies in the car, and the 
door op the opposite side locked, as I knew 
it to be, what possible barin could hap. 

n? 

a was not a momenttospare, Hastily 
throwing my rug over the bag, 80 as to hide 
it, I was out of the car the instant the train 
stopped ; and after shutting the dcor be- 
hind me, I sped down the platforin as fast 
as my legs could carry me. I found sev- 
eral people in the refrestiment room before 
me; and about half a minute, certainly not 
more, elapsed before I could obtain whatI 
wanted. 

Then I hurried back as quickly as pos- 
sible. Tbe younger lady still lay back in 
her seat, looking very wan and faint, and 
that provoking veil still hid her eyes and 
forehead. 

The elder lady had taken off her gloves, 
aud was in the act of chafing one of ber coin- 
panion’s hands, Asshe took the glass of 
water from: me through the open window, 
could not help noticing, as a rather singular 
personal peculiarity, that the little finger of 
her right hand was abnormally sbort in 
comparison with the length of her other 
fingers, and that the tip of it only reached 
half way between the second and third 
joints of her third finger; 1t was one of 
those trifles to which, under other circuim- 
stances, lL should never bave given a sec- 
ond thought. 

Tne girl drank the water eagerly and 
murinured her thanks, I gave the glass to 
a passing porter, and had just time to re- 
sume ny seat before the train sped on its 
way. 

I spread ny rug over my knees again 
and glanced at ny bag; nothing had been 
disturbed. 

In the course of a few ininutes the young 
lady seetined very inuch better. She gave 
utterance to a few words of apology and 
thanks in alow voice, addressed’ partly to 
the elder woman and partly to me. 

“Are you going inuch further by train ?” 
asked the other. 

“Only as far as Birkwood—the next sta- 
tion.”’ 

“Why, that’s my station too,” was the 
answer, 

Then a little conversation passed between 
the two in a lower tone, to which I paid no 
heed ; anda few minutes later, Birkwood 
was reacned, 

I hastened to open the door for them, and 
both ladies alighted. Then I handed the 
elder one her traveling case: sLe thanked 
me witha smile which brought her two 
long incisors into more objectionable 
prominence than ever; and then she beck- 
oned tua porter, The young lady said: 
“Good-night, sir; and thank you so very 
much for your kindness,” 

Stili, it was provoking that she did not 
lift Ler veil and allow me to see tne oolor 
ot her eyes. No sooner was the train under 
way again, than I proceeded to lock the car 
door; no ladies. young or elderly, pretty or 
plain-looking, should share the remainder 
of my journey. 





CHAPTER II. 
NARRATIVE OF WILLIAM 
GARNER CONTINUED. 
Y destination was reached in due 
\| course; then followed supper and bed 
l at the hotel. Immediately after break- 
fast, land my bag were driven in a fly to 
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igs, he prod iced nis Dune ‘ 
keys and proceeded to unlock the Dag, OF 
rather, he proceeded to endeavor to do 8°, 
for, strange to relate, the bag obstinately 
refused to be unlocked. Mr. Wharton 
stared at ine, and I stared at him. ‘What 
mystery is bere?’’ he asked. 

My flesh began to creep, but 1 did not 
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answer. Then he took upthe bag and ex- 
aivined it carefully. 

“Why, Garner, what bave your people 
been about?” he said, “Why didn’t they 
tell you that they were sending you with a 
fresh bag ? No wonder my key won’t open 

” 

“A fresh bag!’ was all I could gasp. 

“Undoubtedly. Thisis notthe bag Mr. 
Mime used to bring, which you have 
brought every week since. This one is the 
saine #ize, and apparently of the same ma- 
terial as the other; but that it isn't the old 
one, | am certain.” 

«No one told ine about sending the money 
in a different bag,’’ I contrived to stammer 
out. 

“Then they ought to have told you, that’s 
all,” responded the cashier dryly. ° 

I was full of horrible misgivings, which, 
however, as yet did not formulate them- 
selves into anything definite even in my 
own inind, 

‘There's only one thing to be done,” said 
Mr. Wharton after an awkward pause, 
“and that is, to cut the confounded thing 
open.” 

He glanced at the clock, 

‘*] shall bave the off-turn bands bere in 
an bour’s time, and it won’t do to keep 
them waiting. I'll give you a note to take 
back to Mr. Yarrell, explaining the circum- 
stances of the case, and that you are in no 
way to blaine.” 

Then with a laugh he added— 

“Why, Garner, my buck, you look as 
white as if you had seen a ghost, or as if 
you bad smoked a strong cigar on an empty 
stomach, which, I daresay, would have 
much the same effect on you.” 

1 wasin no mood for banter. I turned to 
the window while Mr. Wharton went into 
the outer office in search of something 
wherewith to open the bag. 

Presently he returned with a clasp-knife 
having a long pointed blade, with which he 
at once proceeded to cuta slit in the bag 
large enough to allow the insertion of his 
hand, 

“What have we here?’ he said wonder- 
ingly, ae be drew forth a sinall canvas bag, 
tigutly tied, and full of something which 
was certainly not gold. ‘Too impatient to 
ustie the knot, he cut it with his knife and 
poured out the contents on the table. Those 
contents were nothing but sand! 

For a moment or two the room and 
everything in it wavered and grew in<lis- 
tinct before iny eyes, and I was coinpelled 
to clutch at the table to keep myself from 
falling. 

‘There bas been foul play bere without a 
doubt,” said the cashier in deep bard 
tones, ‘I hope to goodness, Garner, you 
have had no hand in it,” he added as he 
gianced keenly at ine from under his shaggy 
brows, 

I did not speak ; I could not. 

With what seeined to me like a species of 
cold blooded deliberation, he now proceed- 
ed to draw out of the slit one bag alter an- 
other, each precisely similar in appearance 
to the first one, and each filled with the 
saine kind of coarse heavy sand. 

I watched his proceedings in a sort of 
fascinated stupor. I had a feelingas if for 
the time being I had lost iny identity and 
had been changed into some one else. 
W ben the last bag bad been taken out and 
emptied the cashier’s keen eyes fixed ine 
again. 

‘‘AsI said before, Garner, I bupe you 
have had no hand in this affair.’’ 

My stience and evident discomposure had 
aroused his suspicions, But at last I found 
iny tongue. 

“Ie it likely,Mr. Wharton,” I said a little 
indignantly, “that if I had bad any hand in 
substituting a bag full of sand for one full 
of money, I should have been such an idiot 
as lo bring itto you, of all people in the 
world? Had 1 wanted to abscond with the 
money, there was nothing to hinder me 
from doing so last night, or to bave pre- 
vented ime from being a couple of hundred 
wiles away by this time.” 

“Your remarks are logical and to the 
point, my boy, I was wrong to suspect 
you. But$waat, then, has become of the 
inouey ? Are you sure—are you positively 
certain— that this is the same bag you 
brought away trom the bank last even- 
ing ?”’ 

I hung my head, 

“Wuen 1 entered this room I could have 
sworn that it was; but now I have my 
doubts,”’ 

“Ui. You never let the bag out of your 
Bight, of course ?’’ 

His question caused ine to tingle from 
head to foot. 

“Mr. Wharton, let us sit down for five 
ininutes aud i will teli you everything,” 1 
said in desperation. 

So 1 told him ali that had bappened from 
the inoment of iny leaving the bank, ex- 
actly as [ haveset it down Peon He listened 
without interrupting me by a word ; but 
lis grave face grew graver still as 1 wenton 
With ny narrative, and when I came to the 
end of it, he satfora tuil minute without 
speaking. 

“Garner, I am sorry for you,” he said at 
last. You have been robbed—robbed, I 
repeat, in aiuost audacious and barefaced 
tuanner,’’ 

“*You—you don’t mean to say,Mr. Whar- 

ee 

“IT mean tosay that while you were gone 

fetch that glass of water, sbort as was the 

oy l were away. the two woiuen, Wh 
Started aghast. It see:ined incred 
ind | Stauinered out a 
eflect, 

‘Pook !” he said with a little contemptu- 
ous sbrag. “What can you, who are litt:e 
'Or6 than a boy, know about the tricks,the 
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schemes, and the dodges of the great world 
of knavery? There can be no doubt that 
this robbery bas been planned for a consid- 
erable peseet in all stampa before 
began to act as messenger. ow this class 
of people contrive to obtain their infortwa- 
tion is a mystery to me, but they do obtain 
it somehow.” 

“But where did the coine from, and 
what became of the Tt” I aske', 
“The only article of loggage the two wo- 
men had between them was——” 

“An oblong Ulack leather case ; those are 
your own words. Man alive! can’t you see 
that during the two minutes were away 
they had ample tiine to take the eut of 
the case and pop yours in its place! There 
is no doubt that Mr. Mimma, or you, or 
both of you, bave been furtively watched 
and followed week after week for some 
time past. This bag, as I eaid before, is al- 
most a fac-simile of the old one ; they have 
even been clever enough to gauge the 
weight pretty accurately. Pity so much 
a re wasn’t applied to a better pur- 

A. slowly rose and pushed back his 
chair. 

*“] must harry off to our local bank and 
borrow whatI can towards the w ” he 
said. ‘As for you, I should advise you to 
get back by the first train and makea clean 

reast of itto Mr. Yarrell ; but, by Jove, I 
shouldn't care to stand in your shoes when 
you tell bim!”’ 

I never spent a tore miserable three 
hours than those a. by my journey 
back to Bemerton. took a cab at the 
station and drove direct to Mr. Yarrell’s 
house, 

It was Saturday, and 1 knew he would 
have leftthe bank by thattime, I told ny 
tale precisely as 1 had told itto Mr. Whar- 
ton. 

He listened in ominous silence—at the 
bauk we all knew that he was to be feared 
inost when be said the least—and when I 
had come to the end, he siinply rang the 
bell and sent a servant with a message re- 
questing the iminediate presence of the 
superintendent of police or his deputy. 
Tbe superintendent answered the summons 
in person. 

Then for the third time my story had to 
be told, my heart sinking lower and lower 
at each repetition. 

Then followed a string of questions from 
the superintendent, the answers to which 
he jotted down in bis notebook. It was 
evident to me that his theory of the 
robbery agreed inthe main with that of 
Mr. Wharton. 

When all wasover, Mr. Yarrell said to 
ine in bis iciest tones— 

“You may go now, Garner. You will be 
at the office at nine on Mouday as usual. It 
will be for the Board to determine what 
further steps it may be requisite to take in 
this inost unfortunate affair.” 

I must pass over what followed as briefly 
as inay be. 

Mr. Yarrell was one of those men who 
never forgive a blunder or condone an error 
of judgment. In his eyes, the thing I had 
been guilty of alimost assumed the propor. 
tions of a crime, and | felt only too sure in 
iny own mind that in bis statement of the 
case to the Board all lenient touches on the 
score of iny youth and experience would 
be forgotten or overlooked, and that in the 
picture he would draw, all the shadows 
would be elaborately filled in. 

My sentence was pot lougin being pro- 
mulgated. In the first place,I was severely 
reprimanded ; in the second, ny promised 
advance of salary was cancelled; and in 
the third place, | was relegated to a posi- 
tion in the office which I had held upwards 
of two years previously, 

This virtually meant a sentence of ruin 
astar as my career with the Bemerton 
Banking Company was concerned, I knew 
that all prospect of promotion was over, if 
not forever, at least for long years to 
come, 

1 had nomind to sit down quietly and 
sink into a miserable underpaid drudge, 
like one or two others whom I saw about 
me. 

Meanwhile, I stayed on at the bank, en 
ing from day to day that soiwne clue would 
be torthcoining which would lead to the ar- 
rest and conviction of the thieves, and so 
prove to the world that I had been guilty 
of nothing more criminal than an act of 
youtbfui folly; for it had been whispered 
tome that in certain quarters it had been 
hinted that 1 knew more of the robbery 
than I chose to divulge; and circumstances 
which came to wf knowledge later on led 
ine to suspect that all iny comings and 
goings aLout this time were quietly watch- 
ed withoat being in the least aware of 
it. 

To acertain extent, however, the story I 
had told was backeu up by confirmatory 
evidence. 

Two females answering the description 
given by tne were traved as having taken a 
cab at the Sherriugton Station, and as bav- 
| ing been driven across country to a station 
on another line of railway five miles 
away. 

Thence they would seem to have doubled 
| back to Bemerton, at which station they 
| were seen, and there they were supposed 
| to bave hired another conveyance; but for 
| any further clue which could be found,they 
| miyht have been spirited away on one cf 
those nagical carpets [ used to read about 
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Now, however, that m prppodte of ad- 
vancement at the bank were blighted, my 
cousin’s offer to look more alluring 
than it had ever looked before. The one 
objection there wasto the scheme, and it 


was @ very grave one in my eyes, was, that 


it would separate 
indefinite 

If it seemed hard mow not to be able to 
see her for more than a few hours once 
every six monthse—ehe was erness in a 
family who lived among the far-away York- 
shire inoors—wkat em it seem like with 
vee thousaed miles of ocean between 
us 


ive and me for an 


But it was a question that concerned Em. 
quite as deeply as myself; so, taking ad- 
vantage of the Easter holidays, I ran 
— by rail to Crutebiey Priory,where she 

ved. 

By good fortune Em’s pupiis happened 
to be away ona visit; so we were enabled 
to bave many | happy rambles her 
through the old ry woods, whioh will 
always hold a ewoot place in my memory. 
hetery a brave-b shigh-spirited girl she 
was 

Her counsel was,that I shoald go out and 
join my cousin without delay. She would 
wait, she said, though it might be a dozen 
years, till I should be ready to send for ber; 
and when the time caine, she would leave 
everything to obey tiny summons. 

Six weeks later, I had said l-bye to 
Old England and every one in it for long 
years to coine, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A GREAT JUMPBR.—The first great jum- 

rof America was Sain Patch. He was 

rn in Providence, R. I. in 1807. He was 
a r boy, but very clever and daring. 

hile mill young be became a sailor, and 
wasea wonderful swimmer, He was fond 
of jumpingfroi the yard-arina of ships, 
and after a while he took to jumping from 
their mnastheads, 

Hie daring feats attracted public attention 
and abundant opportunities were given him 
to gratify his passion for jumping trom ele- 
vated positions, His ambition increased to 
such an extent that be at last conceived the 
idea of juinping Niagara Falls. 

On his way thither he stopped at Roches- 
ter, and hearing that they had a good jutnp- 
ing place at the Genesee Falis, he made ar- 
rangeinents to exhibit his daring there. He 
jumped from an elevation of ope bundred 
feet, in the presence of s vast assemblage, 
and was imuch applauded on bis rising t» 
the surface of the water. 

He then went to Niagara Falls, where he 
made two successful leaps in the presence 
of great crowds, On returning to Hoches- 
ter he was induced t> jump the Genesee 
Falls again. It was now late in the season 
(Navember, 1827), and the weather was 
raw and cold. Sam was hardly more than 
a boy, being only twenty years old, and of 
a frank a::d simple nature. He was hand- 
some and jovial, and had many frienda, 
some of whom indisereetiy led him to 
drink several times, “to keep out the cold,”’ 
as they said. 

It was observed that when he ascended to 
the platform from which he was to leap, he 
seemed unsteady and unusually excited, 
On stepping forward t the edge of the plat- 
form he was greeted with thunders of ap- 
plause by the thousands who had assein- 
bled to see Lim jump. 

fle bowed in response to the friendly 
greeting, and, in aloud, clear voice, said: 
‘Napoleon was a great inan and a great 
general. He conquered arinies and he con- 
quered nations, but he couldn’t juinp the 
Genesee Falls, Wellington was a great nan 
and a great soldier. fe conquered arinies, 
he conquered nations, and he conquered 
Napoleor,but he couldn’t juinp the Genesee 
Falls. That was left for me to do, and I can 
do it, and will.” 

At the fustant be concluded this singular 
speech, Sain threw hitnself forward,instead 
of juinping froin the platform, and going 
down in asprawling way,he struck the wa- 
ter with a great splasb. A thriil of horror 
rang througii the spectators, and they si- 
lently waited forhim to reappear, As be 
did not do so, after the lapse of several 
ininutes, they felt sure that he was killed, 
and hastened in terror froin the scene. 
The body was not recovered until the fol- 
lowing year. 

re 0 

TEST OF CHARACTER.—The sharpest test 
of a inan’s character isin his treatinent of 
what is in his powerand wholly below hii. 
Motives of self-interest are sufficiently 
strong and numerous lt produce irreproach- 
able conduct toward superiors or equals in 
strength or knowledge. They bave it in 
their power to defend themselves froin at- 
tack, to bring persons to acoount for misdo- 
ings, to resist injuries, Much of what ren- 
ders life valuab:e is in their bands to be- 
stow or withhold. When therefore we so 
order our conduct as to conciliate and please 
those who can thus control our happiness 
and welfare,it inay bea token of intelligence 
but it does not indicate meegee | of mind. 
When however we come into relations with 
those who have no such power, who tmust 
accept without appeal what we choose > 
give them, who have no imors substantia! 
reward to bestow than gratitude or affec- 
tion, and no severer penalty than secret 
and impotent wrath, we show something «of 
our tree selves by the way in which we 
treat thern. 
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| Scientific and Useful. 


EscaPr oF Gas.—An electric 

for the indication of escape of was | 

ofa r cylinder containing a bichrom- 
ate cell, the current being passed through 
a small! platinum wire, raising itto a dull 
red beat If in the apartment where the 
apparatus is introduced there is any gas 
mixed with the air, the platinum wire 
immediately becomes brighter, thus indi- 
cating the presence of an explosive mix- 
ture. The apparatus, which is the device 
ofa French gentleman, is said to be exceed. 
ingly sensitive. 


STRAW SuHoers.—There has been sent to 
the Agricultural Bureau a collection of 
shoes made of rice-straw, like those which 
are worn by the laboring people in the 
south of China. The shoes are made by 
the old and feeble who are uafit tor hard 
labor, and cost only afew cents per pair. 
It is suggested that the manufacture of 
such shoes in the rice-producing regions of 
the southern States would be a most use- 
ful innovation. It is also suggested that 
for nursery use, straw shoes would be in- 
valuable, in giving greater freedom to the 
growing feet of children. 


Cop Water Batnuina.—The use of 
cold water as a bath for ordinary health 
oy is purely reactionary. e@ cold 
mth is only useful, or even safe, when it 
produces a rapid return of the blood to the 
surface immediately after the first inpres- 
sion made, whether by immersion or affu- 
sion. The surface must quickly redden, 
and there must be a glow of heat. If these 
facts are not rapidly apparent, cold bathing 
is bad, and no such effpets are likely to be 
produced unless thecirculation be vigorous 
and both the heart and blood vessels are 
healthy. Great mistakes are made and 
serious risks are often incurred by the 
unintelligent use of the cold bath by the 
weakly or unsound. . 








THE PRESSURE OF STEAM.—-Steam as 
soongpens to water, occupies 1,728 times as 
much space. A cubic inch of water will 
make 1,728 cubic inches of steam at atinos- 
pheric pressure. Now, if this steam is 
compressed into half that space it will give 
double pressure, or fifteen pounds above 
the atmosphere ; and it will then occupy 
only 864 cubic inches. If reduced again to 
half its volume, it will occupy 332 cubie 
inches, and will give thirty pounds press- 
ure per square inch. Reduced again to 
half the volume, the steam will occupy 216 
cubic inches, and will give sixty pounds 
pressure to the square inch. We can go 
on reducing in this way until we find that 
a cubie inch of water turned into steam, 
and compressed into a space of three cubic 
inches, will give the enormous pressure of 
3,540 pounds to the square inch, 

—_ — a - 


Farm and Barden. 


WiHIireWwasu.—Never use whitewash in 
the stables or henbouses unless carbolic 
acid is added to it, asa simple application 
of the mixture is better than twoor three 
applications of the whitewash alone, 


THkt SILVER Mapie.—The silver maple 
is a rapid growing tree, often attaining a 
diameter of 10 inches in ten years. It 
also thrives well on sandy soils, requires 
but lit tle care, and has few insect enemies, 


Sorting.—It has been demonstrated by 
experiment that one acre of land upon 
which is grown soiling crops for dairy cows 
will produce sufficient food to enable the 
cows to double the yield of milk and butter 
as compared with the ordinary mode of 
masturing. If this be possible with all 
emeove the extra yield should afford a 
profit. 

STRAINED AND INJURED.—Many horses 
are strained and injured for life, forced to 
do after every day's work with more or 
less pain and suffering, by the driver's 
attempt to haul more logs or stone, ora 
bigyver load of wood, that some other team 
has hauled. We should work our draft 
animals intelligently. A horse is a willing 
and ambitious animal, ready to do his 
utmost, and, under the stimulus of word 
and whip, will often makean efiort entirely 
beyond 1is strength. 


FLrowrnrs.—A horticultural writer says 
‘Sf persons having bay-windows only 
knew how much better plants grow in 
them when they can be shut off from the 
living-room by glazed doors, they would 
soon have it arranged #0 the plants could 
be kept inan atmosphere of their own.” 
Nevertheless, plants in a bay-window will 
do better, asa rule, not shut off from the 
living-room, if the windows have double 
sash. The direct draft through the edges 
of a single sash chills more plants than the 
heat of the room will kill. Give the win. 
dows double sash, and then if you choose 
cut them off from the room. 


FLAVORING BUTTER.—A curious sugges- 
tion is found in a French dairy journal. It 
is to flavor the butter artificially just as we 
color it. And why not? Itcan be easily 
done. If the bad flavor can be given by 





yarlic, turnips, rye,linseed meal, and other 
foods, why might we not have ai mint 
flavor, a pennyroyal, a chestnut, a rose, 
elery, and other flavors, just as we give t 
uy s t 1 ixt en, OF as are yi 
“s 
| peradventure 
oleomargarine and buttlerine ny 
jin the same race they are giving us 
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Impressions in Life. 

From our babehood upwards, we are 
making or taking impressions during every 
hour of our existence. A good many of 
them are foolish, a great many more of 
them are wrong; some are pathetic, and 
others are ridiculous; but we take them all, 
and, unconsciously, the foolish and the bad, 
as well as the best and the mest beautiful, 
aflect eVery actand thought of our succeed- 
ing life. 

These impressions are as much our edu- 
cation as our school and college days. More 
80, for they are the lessons which fall di- 
rectly from the lips of life, and even with 
the School Board in the land, it must be 
said that they are the best. 

Perhaps no man ever quite knows how 
swiftly, orto what an extent, he accepts 
impressions, or to what depth they sink 
into his mind and heart. The analysis of 
one, with ite conditions of cause and eflect, 
is generally too bewildering and complex, 
or too discomfiting to undertake. 

We have received & general impression 
that So-and-so is a remarkably clever man, 
who could see through a stone wall if he 
wished, and we admire him accordingly. 
But a kind friend, anxious to put our rela- 
tions atraight, tells us that So-and-so re- 
marked that we were a fool, and straight- 
way a new impression forms in our brain, 
which leaves us with the conclusion that 
So-and-so’s intelligence is a poor thing after 
all. 

There is a very powerful impression 
abroad that rank, and handsome dwelling. 
piaces, and carriages, and horses are the 
dross, and the true heart the gold. It isa 
beautiful impression, and becomes part of 
our very life, in that it flavors the words ot 
our mouth and inspires the writings of our 
pen. 

But, apparently, there is another impres- 
sion which is also aconviction, for it carries 
us round hurriedly to call on a friend who 
has built himself an extra wing to his 
house, and makes us set out our best silver 
and lay the finest damask on our table 
when a friend comes to dine drawn by his 
own horses; while we find our time so full 
of business and cares that we find it is im- 
possible to pay that long-standing visit to 
the triend who, by torce of circumstances, 
or the coyness of Fortune, has been com. 
pelled to retreat to a back street or a su. 
burban and cramped residence. 

The impression in our mind that our 
friend the laborer has a worthy heart, is 
very strong. But our triend the banker 
has a worthy heart too. Probably these 
two cominations form a double impression 
on our being still 
sir that their effect on 


brains; and, therefore, 
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more upon the fact that be has been trusted 
with untold gold, or that he isa man with 
widely benevolent views. Our sensitively 
plastic being has received its own impres- 
sion of him, and it influences our feelings 
to such an extent that we will neither trust 
him with our fortunes nor leave him alone 
with our last new hat; or the next time we 
go and call we hire a brougham snd put on 
our best clothes. 

For if the fashionable or influential 
world should have left ite impression upon 
our mind, as it probably has, that it isa 
good thing to be scen at his gates, we shall 
certainly act upon that impression by hest- 
ening to place ourselves there. For 
amongst all the others that stir and set into 
motion unregenerate humanity, there is 
one which is the mainspring of all, and 
that impression is that, to do well to self 
is the most laudable action in the world. As 
long as fire hus power to burn us, or water 
to drown us, we shall always have a strong 
personal feeling for that mighty, erring 
creature designated se}. 

But this impression is probably only a 
result of complex ones, and they vary still 
more as they aflect us or are received by 
our fellows. 

We wait at the gates of this man with 
the impression that we are too great to be 
disturbed or moved by trifles of jealousy or 
vexstion. We will think of his reputation, 
and forget the reality as it struck us. But 
the impression we may be making on our 
fellows is that of a toady and asnob. It is 
unfortunate. But perhaps it is neither 
here nor there alter all. 

Nobody troubles much about the impres- 
sion of the poor worm, when carrying out 
the probably carcfully-inculcated maxims 
of the mother worm it made baste and 
went abroad early into the dew, except the 
early bird who found it there. And as the 
bird immediately and successfully seized its 
own opportunity, its impressions naturally 
would be the most lasting and important. 
And so great is the impression made on 
man's mind by success, that the early bird 
has been metaphorically stuffed and pre- 
served in a proverb, to be quoted to our 
children as soon as they can walk, while 
but for its own compulsory and undesira- 
ble share in that transaction, the hapless 
worm would be completely forgotten. It 
is the greedy but successful early bird which 
points the moral. 

eR DD — 

Ir is impossible to lay down any univer 
sally applicable rules as to the number of 
hours which it is desirable to sleep. Prob 
ably no two persons require precisely the 
same amount ot slumber, and it is scarcely 
likely that any person needs the same 
length ot sleep on all occasions. Even the 
most monotonous lives involve the expen- 
diture of varying quantities of energy, and 
make differing demands on the stores of 
nerve and muscle power on several days. 
It is not implied that sleep is the season of 
recuperation. That is unlikely in view of 
the ascertained facts In relation to tissue- 
teeding and physiological change; but it is 
nevertheless trne in practice that prolonged 
or exceptionally severeexertion, whether of 
brain or muscle, requires a correspondingly 
lengthy or deep repose. Speaking broally, 
sleep isthe state in which the fires are, so 
to say, damped down, and the machinery 
has opportunity for cooling. The bow is, 
as it were, unstrung, and may recover its 
elasticity during the recurring periods of 
slumber. 





WHATEVER be the subject of the book 
or the nature of the article in periodical or 
newapaper, if itis worth reading at all, it 
is worth reading well; that is, with the co- 
operating power of the reader's mind. Just 
as eating willdo no good unless what is 
eaten is digested and assimilated with the 
physical system, so reading can be useful 
only when what is read is mentally digested 
and assimilated with the thought of the 
reader. The only way to accomplish this 
isto keep the thought-power actively en- 
gaged on what is being read. It is far bet- 
ter to read slowly for fifteen minutes a day 
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languid and unthinking way 


As old age creeps over-a person, the con- 
ditions of the animal organism change, and 
they possess less elasticity to meet and over- 
come such strains as can be invited with 
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impunity in youth. Exposure to inclement 
weather, the sudden shock of good or bad 
news, are frequently sufficient to terminate 
a lite which with care would be able to en- 
dure many more years of active usefulness. 
It is theretore highly desirable that persons 
of advanciug years should make their per- 
sonal habits the subject of careful study, 
and with the help of some wise counsellor 
regulate their daily living in accordance 
with the changed conditions of their anl- 
ma] economy. 

Ir is the woman who devotes the hours 
of work most assiduously to employment 
who will most thoroughly enjoy an even- 
ing of social recreation. It is the man who 
has spent a winter in patient and energetic 
activity who will best prize and best use his 
two weeks or two months of summer vaca- 
tion. It is tohim who submits sweetly and 
cheerfully to the monotony of daily life, 
with its petty trials, vexations, disappoint- 
ments and fatigues, that refreshing changes 
will come with most delight and bring the 
trucst recreation, 

Tue highest, the best, the most perma- 
nent pleasures are those which are not 
sought, but which come from the faithtul 
fulfillment of life’s duties and obligations. 
Indeed, cager search after pleasure in any 
direction is always truitless, because it im- 
pliesa condition of mind to which endur- 
ing happiness is a stranger. Selfishness 
and enjoyment may dwell together for a 
brief season; but the Jatter will soon wither 
away under the saorching influence of the 
former. 


BEAUTY is not confined to youthfulness; 
neither is it the exclusive monopoly of 
those who are upon the hither side of mid- 
dle age. There is a slow butsteadily grow- 
ing beauty which can come to maturity 
only in old age. It is the fruit of noble 
hopes and purposes; it is the result of hav- 
ing something to do, something to live for, 
something worthy of humanity. 


ADVERSITY has its uses, which are said 
to be sweet; but, though few of us are 
philosophical enough to feel this while the 
wound still aches and the smart is still sore, 
on looking back we can see where the bless- 
ing was hidden behind the curse, and how 
good came out of evil; how the harrow of 
affliction broke up the hard clod, and let the 
fruitful seed germinate and grow. 


Do your best, and await calmly the re- 
sult. It is anxiety, not work, which kills; 
itis work, not anxiety, which commands 
success. There is a Hindoo saying that the 
fortune of a man who sits sits also; it sleeps 
when he sleeps, moves when he moves, and 
rises when lhe rises. 

EVERY man takes care that his neighbor 
shall not cheat him. But a day comes 
when he begins to care that he do not cheat 
his neighbor. Then all goes well. He has 
changed his market cart into a chariot of 
the sun. 


Make your howe sunshiny and happy, 
if you want to make it attractive. The 
young heart is boiling over with glee and 
frolic. God made it so, and it is your 
duty to accept it and to provide means for 
innocent recreation. 


THERE are real trials of soul and spurit 
that come with prosperity. The more 
hardy traits of character do not always 
thrive in an atmosphere of ease as under 
the constant stimulation of necessity. 


Ir is the little things that are the most 
wonderful and difficult; it is possible tor 
human enterprise to make 3 mountain, but 
impossible for it to make an oyster. 


EDUCATION commences at the mother’s 
knee, and every word spoken within the 
hearsay of little children 
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cry to show their good hearts. 


GREAT joys weep, great sorrows laugh. 
Happy is he who does not know that this 
is true 








The Chinese alphabet contains 30,000 


characters. 


Paris is said to consume nearly fifty tons 
of snattein 4 seasun. 


New York city has 30,000 landlords, who 
collect $40, 000, 000 rent. 

The editor of a new Texas paper says he 
has only six subscribers. 


Increasing the weight on his forcteet will 
change a pacer into a trotter. 


Mrs. Prider, of Seaford, Del., aged over 
80, has Just dicd of measies. 


There are 490,000 unmarried men in Paris 
against 380,000 marricd men. 


Tennessee has chartered twelve new rail. 


road companies in five weeks. 


Boys under 16 years of age canrot buy 
tobacco at Grass Valley, Cal. 


Measles has carried off Moses Parks, of 
Reynolds, Ga., at the age of 92. 


There are 130,000,000 men in India of 
whom 7, 000,000 can read and write. 


An exchange suggests life-saving bustles 
for men when sidewalks are slippery. 


The Czar of Russia receives the largest 
salary of any ruler—$10, 000, 000 annually. 


A blind man in Iowa can tell the color 
of a red-hot stove simply by touching it. 


The Catharines of the stage are now tor 
the most part spelling their names Kathryn. 


A Florida mother has two children, one 
named Jefferson Davis and the other Abraham Lin- 
coin, 

Oil paintings are now used by a Presby- 
terlan preacher in Pittsburg to illustrate his ser- 
mons. 


The main spring of a Waterbury watch 
is % feetlong. The spring of an ordinary watch is % 
inches, 


A couple named Blodget, at Gilroy, Cal., 
have been married 79 years. The husband is 9 years 
old and his wife 97. 


The fear that he wuuld turn into a dog 
when he died and be owned by a bad man, drove one 
Reynolds, of Virginia, to suicide. 


Senator Edmunds is somewhat of an ex. 
pert in cullinary art, and his soups, beef tea and 
calfs-foot jelly are unsurpassed, 


A woman of 78 years, who was buried 
at West Peabody, Mass., last week, had never rid- 
den on a horse car or railroad train, 


It is estimated that the beggars of Rome 
receive $2,000,000 a year in alms, and that 5300 of them 
are worth fromm $15, 000 to $25, 000 each. 


The vaiue of manufactured articles in 
this country surpasscs the value of those made in 
Great Britain by more than §700, 000, 000, 


Twenty-five years ago there was but one 
representative of total abstinence In the British 
House of Commons, now there are over 4, 


A Nebraska man who recently died at 
the age of 2, was shipwrecked many years ago and 
swam nine miles with a woman on bis back. 


Fifteen cows huddled in a Northern Pa- 


cific Railroad cut to keep from freezing to death, aud 
a freight train came through and killed all of them, 


In the bill of a New York dentist, con- 
tested in court the other day, were charged 2 ap- 
pointments that were not kept, at §7 each, amount- 
ing to $14. 


John Penzel, ot Jackson, Mo., purchased 
coffins for himself and wife ten years ago, which he 
keeps in the upper story of his house. The vld man 
frequently gets into his to see how it fits. 


Some years ago the Solons of the Arkaa- 
sas Legislature met in due form an: passed a solemn 
enactment to the effect that the State should hence- 
forth and forever be pronounced Arkansaw. 


William Narpin, a farmer living near 
Grand Rapids, Mich., tried to drive a muskrat out of 
its house by poking it with the butt of his gun. The 
weapon was discharged and the farmer lost an arm. 


A Deming, N. M., justice holds court out 
of doors because the laws of the Territory, he says, 
do not provide for a justice office, and the fees will 
not permit the justice to pay rent and have anything 
left. 


A citizen ot Durand, Wis., scooting 
down bill on a toboggan, ran into a cow and 
knocked her legs out from under her, and she sat 
dywn on him and nearly crushed him as flat as his to- 
boggan. 


A meeting called recently in the Town 
Hall by the Mayor of Liverpool to raise funds to 
celebrate locally the Queen’s Jubilee, was attended 
by four persons, not counting the newspaper re- 
porters. 


Miss Nannie F. Keck, of Cincinnati, a 
beautiful girl, 17 years old, took so much to hearta 
sensational article ina daily paper which contained 
insinuations regarding her, that she was prostrated 
with brain fever and died. 


An English agricultural paper tells of a 
duck whose egg-laying record is as fullows. In 1878 
she laid 211; im 1879, 143; im 1880, 145; In 1881, 155; In 
1882, 84; in 1983, 30; total, 769. She has now ceased 
laying and is resting on her laurels. 


A 14-year-old scholar in the district 
school rear Vandalia, lll., took a swallow from his 
ink bottle the other day to see how it would taste. 
| The next morning he died. His physician said that 
t nk « 





tained a deadly poison. 


A shoemaker of Omaha, Neb., who died 


ac week iaw Olrecting tha his aly shod 
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He 
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rematedand the 
where he used to moisten them a great deal. 


also $3,000 to a local religious institution. 

Thomas Broxton, of St. Simons Mills, 
Ga., hasa heifer that has adopted a large dog belong- 
ing toa neighbor. She has never had a calf, but 

| treats the dug as if he were one, and shows great 
4 anxiety and worry when separated from him 
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BY SUSANNA J. 





Once more farewell! Our paths through Life to-day 
Lie distant from each other far away— 

Yours in the sunshine of the great world’s smile, 
Mine in the shade; and in a litile while 

We who have been as sisters all these years 

Shall know not of each other's joys or tears, 


By many tests our friendship hath been tried, 

By Death's dread presence proved and purified; 
And worldly cares have pressed on either heart, 

As though their weight could force our lives apart; 
But now with stronger force I must contend— 

Vast voiceless distance robs me of my friend! 


No more your loving sympathy can cheer 

The daily path, semetimes so rough and drear; 

And, e’en if Death should strike a sudden blow, 
Long days and weeks must pass ere I should know, 
God heip us both with Hope's sustaining pow'’r 

Tv look beyond the darkness of this hour! 


Between Two Worlds. 


BY L. M. B. 











DO not pretend to account for the inci- 
dents I am about to relate; that they oc- 
curred —— a and absolutely as I tell 

them, is enough. If I find readers, let each 
for him or herself, form and propound the- 
ories, 

The shadow of the cross had fallen darkly 
across my life’s pathway, and to recruit m 
over-strained nerves I had drawn myeolt 
apart from the home and social circle for 
awhile, and gone to spend the early sum- 
mer months in a quiet little village on the 
East coast. 

I had longed tor solitude, but found ere 
long, that too much of it was not good. I 
was in danger of growing morbid through 
too much inward looking during those 
times when pen and books were of necessi- 
ty laid aside. 

I ran overin my own mind my list of 
friends and acquaintances. For which of 
them should I send? The society of which 
one of them could I best endure 

One after another they were recalled and 
discarded. One knew too much, another 
too little; this one was too frivolous, that 
too grave; till at last I reached the very 
outer rim of my circle of acquaintances, 
and then a face flashed across my vision. It 
was that of a young girl I had only twice 
met casually. 

Something in her face, however, bright 
and beautiful as it was, had attracted me; 
and now the memory of it seemed to promise 
a companionship just a enough 
to respect my darker moods, without seek- 
ing to comprehend them. I felt certain 
that her nature was a deeper and fuller one 
than is possessed by young girls generally, 
and at once resolved to ask her to visit me. 

1 wrote to her by the next post: 

“1 can only offer you the society of a 
lonely invalid; but if you area lover of na- 
ture, as all aspirants in art should be, I 
promise you a coast worth studying, and a 
glory of seaand sky that might well fill 
any artist’s soul.’”’ 

In due course her answer reached me : 

“IT will come.” 

On the day tixed for her arrival, the wind 
bad a touch of east, and I was afraid to ven- 
ture out. I sent the car to meet her at the 
station, a distance of two miles away. 

It was a brilliant May-day, but cold, as 
May-days are apt to be on that breezy coast. 
A bright fire glowed in my little parlor 
grate, a kettle was singing on the hob, and 
on the gipsy-table by my low basket chair 
my quaint little tea-cups were set for after- 
noon tea. 

The golden sunshine lay in one broad de- 
ceptive glow without, where the garden 
was all golden-green in the fulness of its 
new leafage. The deep window was filled 
with ferns, and amongst the fronds wasa 
canary-cage, whose little inmate chirped 
and trilled a low song, soft as only the notes 
of the bird are. 

So | waited the return of the car, and as 
I waited, conjured up my last impression 
of the face expected. Blue eyes with laugh- 
ter in them, lips that curved archly, a trans- 
parent skin, and a broad brow about which 
curled bright auburn hair. 

Sounds of arrival broke up | vision. I 
looked out across the ferns. Yes, the car 
Was atthe gate. A slight figure in black 
descended. 

My eyes took in at a glance the unchang- 
ed contour,the gleam of the auburn hair be- 
neath the black felt hat with the feather 
border, Ere long the quietude of my little 
room would be broken with merry chatter. 

This thought came reassuringly and al- 
most unconsciously. Life had proved so 
hangeful to me that, since the receipt of 
her laconic epistle accepting my invitation 
| had been now and again tormented with 
the fear that my expectations would be no 
nore realized in this case than they had 
been in others. 
it was not until our first greetings had 
heen exchanged, her hat removed, and she 
Was seated in the low chair opposite to me 
across the hearth, that I realized there had 
en more truth in my fear than in the as- 
SUurance, 


rhe same, certainly, in outward seeming, 
me but perceptions sharpened as mine 
ld ha > detected a differet! ; 
—e r fa 
thers the thorns that om pose tx 


She—but for convemence I will give her 


a She was like mignonette—unob- 
rusive, but fragrant—then Mignonette it 
shall be. And I? Well, before many days 
ad passed she learnt tocall me Sunshine— 





| and I opened it before them a ] 
| seemed to stun me. I 





I, whose life seemed bounded with a hori- 
zon blacker than the bilackest night. But 
she said I was to her as sunshine in a shady 

at 


re at first like comparative stran- 
gers; but as the twilight fell we drew nearer 
each to the soul of the other. 

We passed from the current literary and 
artistic topics to the borderland of our mu- 
tual acquaintances, finding out where our 
several social circles touched and inter- 
mingled. 

As we talked, the knowledge was forced 
upon me more and more that her gaiety was 
less spontaneous than it had been; that there 
mow end then che lapsed altogether’ inte 
now an e er into 
lignes, which she left me to break, 

ly, when I touched u the sud- 
den death, under very sad circumstances, 
of one I believed we both knew slightly 
her replies became so cold and constrained 
that I was conscious of a sense of disap- 
peenmn, believing her wanting in sym- 
vathy. 
, The circumstances were these: 

A young medical student,son ofa French 
parseten exiled in 1852 who had <c- ev- 
dence of more than ius, broken 
down in health through too much devotion 
to study, just when, by his indomitable 
energy, he had overcome the obstacles 
which fate had placed in his path, and 
seemed to have forced open the gates of 
a so that a brilliant career lay before 

im. 

Asa good page | offered, he was 
strongly urged by friends and medical ad- 
visers to — the severe part ofthe win- 
ter in the West Indies. On the eve of his 
departure he sent me one of his spirited 
little notes, a ey: 

“T arn going to é a run in a friend’s 
boat, so this is good-bye for the present. If 
1 come back, you will hear from me. If I 
do not——”’ 

The next news that reached me was that 
the short projected voyage had ended ina 
longer one. Three days out he was found, 
towards evening, dead in his berth. Com- 
plaining of sea-sickness he had gone to lie 
down. 


It was supposed that he had administered 
to himself a dose of chloroform asa pana- 
cea for the sickness, and returned the cork 
to the bottle from which he had taken it, 
insecurely, so that the motion of the vessel 
had jerked it out. A large bottle belong- 
ing to his medicine chest was found empty 
by his side, and the cork on the floor. He 
had devoted much time and labor to the 
study of the effects of chloroform; it was a 
subject that had always had especial fasci- 
nation for him, and one of his last duties, 
before leaving home, had been to deliver 
a lecture upon it, with experiments. So 
this promising young life was ended be- 
fore the completion ‘of his twentieth year. 

I had grieved over his premature death, 
believing that his life, had it been spared, 
would have been a life of great usefulness. 
We had had some correspondence upon a 
question of faith, being a little too much 
inclined to believe that science was opposed 
to religion. I felt the same interest in him 
that an elder sister would have done, and 
tried to help him in his search after truth. 

The firelight had died down as the twi- 
light had deepened. My little canary had 

one to roost, and, with no head visible, sat 
ike a ball of feathers on her perch. The 
moon had risen above the low gabled roof 
ot the farmhouse opposite, and its siiver 
beams stole over the ivied garden wall, in 
through the casement, and across the feath- 
ery fern-fronds, to mottle with shining 
patches the taded old carpet. 

I was resting, with hands folded beneath 
my head, on the chintz-covered couch un- 
der the window. The sadness of this broken 
life, and the supposed lack of sympathy in 
my listener, silenced me. 

buddeniy, through the stillness of the 
moonlit room, there sounded a low wail, an 
unmistakable cry ofa heart broken with 

rief. Then something dark crossed the 
fight and flung itself down ina heap by my 
side, anda voice half choked with tears 
broke forth: 

“T did not mean to tell you—I did not 
mean to let any one know, now that it is all 
over—but—but—if he had come back from 
that voyage, | was to have been his wife.” 

Again there was silence—a silence so deep 
that the faint sigh of the night wind, out- 
side among the leaves, wasaudible. There 
are times when no language can express 
our thoughts, and this was one of them. 
My heart was full, but only the tritest com- 
monplaces reached | lips. I drew a 
non within my arms, I cares-ed her quietly 
but could think of no more comforting 
words than: ‘Poor child ! poor child !’’ 

It had taken me so by ngage I had 
never suspected that anything more than 
the most casual acquaintanceship existed 
between them. The idea soon familiarized 
itself, as all natural things do. ‘ 

“Tell me all about it, Mignon; I am _ be- 
wildered.”’ 

She lifted her head; I saw ber dry eyes 
glitter in the moonlight She was so new 
to her sorrow as yet, that its magnitude ab- 
sorbed her. 

“You mean, when I first heard what had 
happened ? I had taken Cecile, my young- 
est sister, upto London. We were at the 
old place, you know, during my art stu- 
dentship. We had been out all day, taking 
Mrs. Brown to chaperon us. I had 


e some ofthe sights 


been 
W hen 


wk I found a ietter awaiting 


= wing * 
was {rol 4, nis 


I did not think nportant 


l It contents 
don’t think 1 real- 

ized their import, or believed that it could 
be true, for I went on laughing and talking 
only it seemed to me as thou h it was some- 


one else talking and not The 





about Arnold, and I must 


knew 
not let them know; this was my only con- 
scious thought. 


“There were obstaciess in the way of our 
engagement, you see, and my parents had 
not yet given their full consent. At last I 
said | was tired and would go to my room. 
Cecile shared it with me, and until she was 
fast asleep I could not examine every word 
of Louis’ note; I could not try to make my- 
self believe its contents. It is strange don’t 

ou think, that the tears would not come 
or since? [ think some things sink 
too deeply for tears; they lie hidden and 
work slowly; but they change ev ing— 
the earth and the heavens, and life, and 
one’s very tasks and pleasures. I do not 
care to say much about it, but I know that 
nothing can ever be the same to me again. 
And it not strange?—even my 
mother is comforted because I do not take 
it to heart. She thinks I have ‘ over it 
nicely,’ as if I had had the m en,”” 

Bit by bit, not that evening, not in one 
talk, but in many, I drew from her all there 
was to tell, the whole of the short sad story 
— ng her sorrow to its depths that I 

_ more effectually pour in the balm of 
Ke 

I learnt amongst other things, that al- 
though she did not make moan, as other 
girls would have done under the circum- 
stances, she had never slept except in short 
titful snatches, since that night when she 
had to keep her troubles from Cecile. 

Her nights were spent in feverish ques- 
tions that were —_ the very foundations 
of her faith, and doubling her sorrow by 
rendering its remedy null and void. 

Mignon had been diligently instructed 
by careful parents and teachers in the some- 
what narrow creed of Evangelicalism. She 
had been taught not so much to love God 
with the trustful dependence of a child, as 
to fear Him, in the common acceptation of 
the word fear;and to dread the Hell to 
which he had doomed so large a portion of 
His creatures. 

“[t is not because death has taken him 
from me that I am troubled,’”’ she said, 
with a drawing together of her brows and a 
tightening of the muscles about her mouth; 
“but that 1 must either ot up my hopes 
of Heaven, or relinquish all thought of 
meeting him ion”? 

“But where is the necessity for so cruel 
analternative? You must tell me more 
Mignon, for I do not see it in that light that 
you do.” 

“Do you not?” with a sudden gleam in 
her eyes, which, however, faded directly. 
“You know that he was not a Christian ?”’ 

“That was his misfortune and not his tault. 
I know that he was born and educated in 
the Jewish faith; still that is not to say that 
he would always have remained a Jew. 
And even if he had done so—the Jews, 
after all, were the chosen race of Giod. We 
are all Giod’s children, my dear; Jews as 
well as Christians.’’ 

“Arnold would have become a Christian 
if he had lived,” she said; but in the hope- 
less tone of one who had carefully weighed 
and considered every argument, and dis- 
carded them all as untenable. 

“On his last Sunday in England,” she 
continued, “we went together to Westmin- 
ister a It was the first time he had 
ever been in a Christian place of worship, 
and he was much impressed by the service. 
He promised me, then, to give all the time 
that he could while he was away to the 
study of Christianity. He took Paley’s 
Evidence, and other books that were rec- 
ommended, and was quite resolved to come 
back to mea Christian. I know he would 
have found the Truth, because he would 
have been so honest and thorough in his 
search. Oh, if it hadonly been granted to 
him to live a few months longer !”’ 

Her face fell; a wave of agony passed over 
her. 

“Mignon,” I said, taking her hands firm- 
ly in mine, and speaking distinctly, “if I 
did not know that you are blinded by heart- 
sickness, I should accuse you of want of 
faith and knowledge. Believe me you are 
making a barrier which does not exist.” 

“What do you mean? How 7’ she cried, 
startled. 

1 reached my little Bible, and pointed out 
to her the passage in Corinthians:—‘“‘If there 
be first a willing mind, it is accepted accor- 
ding to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not.”’ 

She took the book and read the verse with 
avidity. Her eyes dilated, the crimson 
rushed to her cheek, the veins in her teim- 
ples were swollen and throbbing. 

She went over the words several times 
weighing them more slowly until the larger 
hope in them sank like a refreshing dew 
upon her fevered heart and soul. She gave 
me one mute glance and crept away. 

Later, I stole up tothe door of her room, 
and, listening, heard her quietly crying; 
not hopelessly, passionately, but as one 
cries when tears come as the natural outlet 
of the over-charged heart. It is best to let 
such tears have their course, because each 
one brings relief. So 1 left her in the keep- 
ing of Him who can bind up every bruised 
and broken heart. 

At teatime she came down, and in her 
face was the light of sunshine after rain. 

It had grown to be our habit, during those 
evenings that the moon was yb erg 
the full, not to have the lamp brought in 


until the moon-rays had banished the last 
of the twilight shadows, and asserted their 
~ reignty 
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She just nestied to me, and 


the contemplation of the happy certainty 
that hereafter she would meet her young 


lover, and learn from his own lips how the 


others | Truth had been revealed to hiin. 





band, I crossed to her room. 


I, too, was silent, letting my thoughts 
wander as my ~~ we moved or amen 1 
over her brow and cheek, continuously, 
and almost mechanically. How long there 
had been silence I hardly knew, when Mig- 
non drew herself bigether with a little 
shiver, lifted herself then stretched out her 
arms. 

The moon shone full on her face, her 
eyes were fast closed, her features wore a 
look of rapture, 

“Why, Arnold! it it you, dear? They 
said you were dead—This is not death! I 
see you, I feel you; it is your very self.” 

Was she sleeping, dreaming? 

In an instant it occurred to me that the 
touch of my fingers must have been mes 
meric. I had been familiar with the ordi- 
nary manifestations of this power all my 
life, but had never attempted to exercise it, 
or supposed that I could do so, 

Astonished beyond all expression, I 
watched and listened. 

*You cannot stay? But I may go back 
with you just a little way, and we can talk 
ax wego. Here is Sunshine, who helped 
me to find you, You cannot speak to her? 
Wait one moment, then, whilst I explain 
toher. Sunshine, dear, will you wait for 
me under this tree? I will come back di- 
rectly, and then I will tell you what I may 
not stay to say now."’ 

This was said breathlessly; then she 
seemed to wander away with him, talking 
as friends talk who have met unexpectedly 
afteralong parting. I could only follow 
her imperioctiy, for her sentences became 
fragmentary, and many of her words were 
spoken in answer toothers that seemed to 
come from him, to which she gave me no 
clue, save by what was responsive in her 
own. 

[ gathered that she was walking with 

him in a country whose loveliness exceed- 
ed anything she had seen before, for now 
and then came ejaculations at the beauty 
at which they were surrounded, woncer at 
the birds, and flowers and grass, which she 
reminded him, he used to call nature's car- 
ret. 
' She questioned him about bis life, his ex- 
perience in the new world which he had 
entered, and seemed to receive assurances 
that more than satisfied her. In the midst 
of her gladness suddenly came a sadder 
tone. 

“Must you go? Already ? Can you not 
stay one moment longer?”’ 

She had evidently to school herself to 
submission; then came the agony of part- 
ing. She watched him go away, then 
drooped and was silent until she seemed to 
find ine again, sitting under the tree, 

I spoke to her then, as my shadow sne'l. 
She was still under the strauge influence, 

“You bave seen Arnold? 

*“Yos; was it not good? He was allowed 
to cone, just to tell ime that all im well, 
But he could not stay. He is busier even 
than be used to be; he has all to learn you 
know.” 

“All what, Mignon?” 

“] cannot tell you,I do not know— it isali 
ao different there. He does not understand 
either, at present; but he sees more than 
we can.” 

“How is that?’ 

“Do not ask ine; I cannot explain.” The 
troubled look came back to her face, “Shall 
we yo, Sunshine ?”’ 

I inade reverse passes across ber brow 
I blew upon her eyes, 

“Wake up, Mignon.” 

A tew seconds passed, then the heavy lids 
were lilted. Sheshivored, drew her hand 
across her brow, and cast a startled, enquir- 
ing glance around the rooin. 

*]_-[—thought Arnold was here,”’ 

“You have been asleep, and perhaps 
dreaming.” 

She still looked bewildered and doubt 
ful. 

“It wasso real. But we were not here, 
in this room. No, I wenttohim. Ab! aow 
I reineinber; there was sunshine, and flow- 
ersand we talked—— Oh, could it have 
been only a dream ?”’ 

The pathos in her voice wont to tiny heart. 
Who can tell? We know so littl. We 
cannot even say what are the experiences 
we call dreams. And who shall determine 
when reality en.is and the Illusion begins 7? 

One thing had been revealed to ime, that 
I possessed the power to soothe ber rest]ens 
nerves, and to induce the sleep which had 
been banished from her pillow for so long. 
I had exercised it unconsciously; whether 
I could exercise it at will remained to be 
seen. 

‘Mignon, it was undoubtedly the touch 


of my fingers that sent you to sleep, You 
have heard of inesinerisin ?”’ 
She laughed. 
“Yes, but I don’t believe in it. Do you ?’’ 
“It is easy to disbelieve athing one knows 


nothing about.”’ 

She looked at ne enquiringly. 

“T believe the next thing you say will be 
that you area inesinerist, And, alter that, 
if you declare yourself to be a spiritualist, } 
shail not be astonished.” 

*Mestnerist, or no mesmerist, you inurt 
let metry, after you are in bed two-night, 
whether iny touch will again bring sleep.’’ 

After a littie debate, during which I] d's- 
c vered that mnesinerisin was first cousin to 
witchcraft in her mind, it was decided for 
inetotry iny experiment. It wasa great 
proof of her growing love and faith that she 


| should submit to me in this, 
I lingered over ny preparations for te! 
‘ gl ‘ T were nly alt ac 
* oe a] 6 uer Vv es CArIme t mb pene 
5 at cl led ir ro % 
‘lain ready, Sunsnine. 


In dreasing-gowa and slippers, candle 


Her face was white and worn as it lay on 


the pillows, but her eyes were bright and 
resti ens, 
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“lameure I shall not sleep,” she de- 
clared, 

I sat down by her side in silence, and be- 
gan to pasa my fingers lightly over her 
brow as before, 

“There is to be no talking,” I said. 

Barely a minute or two had when 
her eye-lids dropped; she lifted them the 
next instant and darted a little glance up 
into my face. 

My grave eyes beld bers; then I saw the 
light fade, a mist replaced it, then again the 
lids fell, and, in a little while, ber deep 
regular breathing told me she was fast 
asleep. I stayed ny fiogersand watched. 
All was etill.; She was sinking deeper and 
deeper into a restful unconsciousness, | 
bowed my head in silent, grateful acknow!l- 
edgment of the power that bad been lent 
ine to heal and restore; then left her to go 
to my own bed. 

“Ay, but ye’re no canny,” was Mignon’s 
greeting tome the next morning. “Ie it 
the Sootch blood in - that gave you the 

ower you exercised last night? Can you 

lieve it, Sunshine, 1 slept, and never 
wakened till the sun peeped in ?”’ 

That evening in the moon-light, she crept 
to the side of iny couch again, aud lifted 
iny fingers to ber brow. 

} yielded t&» the mute entreaty, and, once 
more she passed through the gates of sleep 
into that mysterious world, concerning 
which we surmise so much, but know so 
little, Ifthe purpose of this sketch were to 
lift the veil which divides our denser lile 
trom it, l could fli many pages with what 
l gathered from her unconscious utterances 
which suggested iufinitely more than they 
actually revealed, 

Itvrew tobe a custom that she should 
have, or seem to havo, through my offices, 
this short interview every evening with her 
dead lover, 

Its duration was always limited; tiine was 
given to him toconverse with ber, which 
Inuset not be exceeded, 

When she awoke, she always recalled, 
with more or less difficulty, What had pass- 
od between them. Sometimes I gave ber 
iInessages to take from me to him, concern- 
ing our past rang ten poset and sone of 
the questions we had touched upon therein; 
and, invariably, she brought ine a reason- 
able and most probable answer. 

Ouly ones did she fail to find him, but 
the next evening be ae how he had 
been prevented coming to her as usual, 
Another evening, when the eyes with which 
she saw intothat world, were opened, her 
earthly ones being sealed, she was dazzled 
by the brillianey of the light with which 
she was surrounded, She could see noth 
jug for atime but just this effulgence, 

Sometines T tried to draw from her ex- 
plicit accounts of the scenes upon which she 
seemed to enter, but words failed her; our 
earthiv language seemed inadequate to de- 
scribe such Heavenly visions. 

“ye hath not seen, nor ear heard,neither 
hath entered into the heart of man,’’ is the 
best opitou-e of that which cannot be real- 
ived with our present limited capacitios, 

They who cultivate their spiritual facul- 
ties, however, inay now and again catch 
inere than a ylimnimer of those things in tue 
things that are; for the terrestrial world, is 
In sO INA Y Ways, a inirror to the celestial, 

It is net the lost kingdom of Satan, filled 
only with the ugliness and wretchedness of 
Kin, butthe image of the Heavenly gone 
astray —the prodigal who has wandered 
afar; but the davs when, like hit, it ate 
husks with the swine, are over and gone; it 
is far advanced now on ite journey back to 
the Father, 

At first there was no doubt that those in- 
terviews, real or imaginary, brought un- 
wpeakable Confort to poor Little Mignon's 
bereaved! beat. And, as through my night- 
ly exercised inesineric gilt, sleep regularly 
Visited her pillow, her bealth aud spirits 
were luiproved also, 

The joy of being allowed tocomfort her in 
this way seemed, foratiimpe, to liftme above 
all minor considerations, but then came the 
reaction which so certainly gfollows all 
highly struny feelings, 

I vbecume conscious of an increasing lassi- 
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brushes lay idle. 

She passed through her days in a dreaim- 
like manner, and only seemed to be awake 
when iny fingers had sealed ber eyes. No 
siave could ever bave waited upon my 
looks and words more abjectly than she 
did. 

She knew the very instant when, pen or 
books iaid aside, I should be least able to 
resist her entreaty. The less alive she 
seomed to our absolute existence, the more 
vivid did her perceptions beooine of Ar- 
nold’s surroundings. 

She never could take me far with ber, 
but always left me at some point to await 
her return; and from the moment that she 
seeined to leave me, was perfectly uncon- 
scious of my presence, 

One evening as we sat late In the lamp- 
light, and she bad gone from me in this 
manner, she came back, her face beaming 
with ecstasy. 

“Sunshine, ob, Sunshine! he knows all 
now, for be has been with the Master.’’ 

“He has seen Jesus?"’ 

She bowed her face over ber clasped 
hands, 

“He has both seen and spoken with 
Him.’’ 

Gratitude, love, joy unspeakable seemed 
to fill her soul. 

Then she flung herself sobbing into my 
arins. 

“Oh, Sunshine, let us join bim. 
hard to stay here, 80 impossible !’’ 

Sobbing still, she awoke, and the rapture 
fled in tears as the reality forced itsell upon 
her. 

That night my heart was bitterly exer- 
cised. What hacin was 1 doing? Ought I 
not for Miguon’s sake and iy own, to form 
an iron resolution, and keep it in spite of 
every urgent entreaty, to put away from 
us the exercise of a power that was unfit- 
ting us for the fulfilment of the duties of 
this life? I spread the question, and the 
doubt, where I bad laid 80 inany other dil- 
ficulties, 

The answer was sent me without delay. 

The next morning’s post brought a letter 
summoning Mignon home; Ler inother was 
not well and wanted ber. 

Mignon made the announcement with a 
face of blank dismay. 

“You must go, Mignon.” 

‘“T—inust—go,”’ she repeated inechanical- 
ly; but her face becawne ashen-grey, her 
bands shook, 

It was too late for her to take the morn- 
Ing train that day, the only one by which 
she could get through; she must start on 
the following one, The prospect of these 
few hours’ unavoidable delay gave her ap- 
parent relief, 

‘*There 1s still this evening, only this one 
evening, Sunshine, how shall I live with- 
out him and you?” 

A passionate outburst followed, only 
stilled by the lmimediate necessity for ex- 
ertion , Which in despair 1 enforced. 

That evening I received ber back from 
her last interview with Arnold, broken- 
hearted, but submnissive. She wept wearily 
in wy aruns for a time, but there was no 
more rebellion in ber tears than in those of 
achild over-uastered by a wiil stronger 
than its own. 

lf | were toattempt to analyze my feel- 
ings as I drove back alone trom tue station 
the next morning, I should be compelled 
to admit that a sense of relief was upper- 
nos, 

Now, at last, I could calinly tace the dif- 
ficulty that had crept about me so gradu. 
ally, and involved ime in a maze of douvts 
and perplexities, 

Before I bad found the full solution I 
sought, however, caine a characteristic let- 
ter troun Mignon. 

“Tam here, and you are there, and Ar- 
nold—where I cannot find him, It is all 
dark, and dull,and dreary. And I doso 
dread the long years that lie before ine,”’ 

I schooled myself to write what | meant, 
in all kindness, to be a strengthening tonic 
bidding her to close her eyes to the long 
years, and be satisfied to take euch duty of 
each single day as it arose, 

I dared not express even a portion of the 


It is so 





tude, and sometiines a nervous irritability 
in the presence of Mignon that Teould only 
With the greatest difficulty restrain, [ made | 
an effort to curtail our nightly talks, 
The evenings were brighter and milder 
now, so | prolonged our rawbles on the | 
shore, returning to occupy the twilight | 
with a prosaic meal, The moon was on the 
wane, @O there was no temptation to sit | 
through the dusky light and await ft ris- | 
ing. 
Tut again and again | was led by Mig- | 
non’s appealing glance, and my own eager | 
thirst, lo penetrate the shadows which veil- | 
ed from ine the world of light she seemed | 
to enter through the means of that mes. | 
meric sleep. | 
I felt too, that the excreise of this power 
Was giving ine an influence over her, even 
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sympathy I felt for her; she needed some- 
wore Stimulating than sympathy 
now, 

Were they even see:ningly unkind those 
letters I sent week after week? I hope no 
nore so than the bracing wind off a breezy 
moorland. 

lduc time ny way was made clear. I 
wook it unfalteringly. 

My stay atthe sea-side caine to its ap- 
pointed end. IT returned to my home aud 
duties. 

* * * * * 


A whole vear passed by before any op- 

rtunity caine for Mignon and me to meet. 

happened to be in their neighborhood 
then, and resolved to pay them a short 
Visit. 

I wrote Mignon to this effect, and in the 


in her waking hours, that it might not be | prospect of so shortly seeing ber, alluded, 
well for any person to possess over another, | for the first tfine in inany months, to those 


She grew inore and more subservient to 
every glance and touch of mine. | could 


| 
at will puta spell upon her which she wan | 
| 


powerless lo resist. 
iby inerely concentrating my tind Lhave 
for experiment, caused her to fali asleep 


| and for a purpose; 1 


evenings by the sea, 


“Possibly the power I exercised then 
was only permitted for that especial tite, 
ay not possess it 
stilt. 

‘But whether I do or not, I have determ- 


the midat of its duties, 

“If we withdraw ourselves from them, 
may-be we iniss opportunities we can never 
regain, and lay up for ourselves eternal re- 
gret. To trust and ow are the lessons 

iven us to be learn ere. 

‘ “Our life here is a life of faith, not sight, 
and faith is a belief in many things unseen. 
Doubtless there are many things we need 
to learn that only faith can teach us. I do 
not think we ought to enter the world your 
Arnold now inhabits as long a we are in 
the body, except by the exercise of the fac- 
ulty of faith. 

“When God wills us to enter we will be 
taken out of the body. And even were it 
lawful I am sure it is anything but advis- 
able, except in especial cases. Stray glimp- 
ses through the veil bave,as we know, 
from time to tine been permitted, either to 
oron behalf of doubting Thormases; but 
happier are they who need no sach assur- 
ances—who are content to await God’s own 
time for the veil to be removed. 

‘**Bleased are they who have not seen 
and yet have believed.’ 

“Youand I are work-aday people; you 
with your brush and 1 wth my pen; we 
cannot afford to indulgein anything which 
is likely to unfit us for our work. We see 
the glimmer of the golden gates at the end 
of a long and toilsome road, but that road 
tnust be traversed in steps; we cannot fly over 
iton wings. Let us take each step bravely 
and firmiyv, looking to the end but not an- 
ticipating it.’’ 

Mignon met me on my arrival, with a 
chastened sweetness in her young face, 
that told me at once that she had thought 
my letter well over, and was prepared to 
submit to my judgment. Others were 
resent at our ineeting; therefore we could 
een who nothing but common-places, 

It was a large and merry household, and 
Mignon moved amongst the rest, apart, aod 
yet of them. 

After we had separated for the night I 
listened, and was prepared lor her low tap 
atimy door. 

“Sunshine,” she said, as] admitted her, 
“you know that i will pot question your 
decision, but do not be angry with me for 
asking to be allowed to go with bim once 
more to tell him what you say. I should 
like to hear hiin confirm your opinion. I 
feel sure that he will do so, because, when 
I think of it, it seemed difficult for bim 
soimnetimes to come to ne, and may-be it in- 
terfered with bis work, as you think it will 
with ours, Not to-night; you aretired now, 
and need to go straight to bed; but to-imor- 
row night [ will come, if 1 may.”’ 

I could but agree w ber petition, thank- 
fulthat sue haa yielded so easily and so 
swectly. 

The next day was full of outward calls 
upon both tine and attention. As one of 80 
large and busy a family, I almost wondered 
at Mignon’s inner life being so strong and 
real to her. 

I noted with relief that she was a very ac- 
tive spring in the domestic machine; that 
the delicate little mother rested upon her 
for nany things; that the boys found her 
inore patient in Solving their difficulties 
than any other sister; and that the giris 
went naturaily to her for counsel and assis- 
tance. 

She was not closing her heart to the 
wholesoine calls from without. On account 
ofthis Il more readilv lent myseif to the 
gratification of her request. 

She came to my room-at the time speci- 
tied, with her sacred purpose in her eyes. 
I wasin bed, she in ber dressing-gown. 
Without a word she sat down beside me, 
and rested her bead in such a position that 
the brow lay readily under my fingers. 

Long atter I knew that she had yielded 
to the influence of tiny touch she lay 80 still 
with neither speech nor motion, that I be- 
gan tothink the sleep induced was only 
natural. Then, with a little quivering 
breath she said piteously: 

‘I an here—I have coime back to you, 
Sunshine.” 

[ laid my hand upon her eyes and took 
the usual means to awaken her. She looked 
at me, dazed fora moment, as she used to 
do, then glanced round. 

*“Well?’’ I said, interrogatively. 

She threw herseif down by me, clinging 
to iny neck convulsively. 

“You could not find bim, Mignon ?”’’ 

“Yes, yes, saw Lim. But we have said 
good-bye till God calis me to join him. I 
waited a long time; it was not easy for him 
to cone tu ne; and ne says it would be 
more and more difficult for him to do so, 
and that it would also interfere with his 
work. I must never be a hindrance to him; 
I told hiim so,”’ 

“And he thinks I am right?” 

“] told him as much as I[ could remem- 
ber of what you wrote t> me. Yes, he ap- 
proves. Hut, stay; I believe I can recall 
his own words:—-‘We ought not to presume 
upon the privileges which are sometiines 
granted to usin an extremity.’” 


. « * = * 


Mignon has faithfully kept ber promise 
to him and to me. Years have passed, but 
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ws She sat with her back to me, reading. } ined never to exercise it again. You be- 
Ltecame troubled and perplexed with |! lieved, and I am still unable to divest my- | 
the proviem that presented itself to me.) self of the same beliel, that pv means of it 
liow far was | justified in continuing to] you were able to hold communion with the 
us ‘ \ tive Ti Ng “ ch became daily Mi ritoflt your lost Arno ad. 
emir ‘ r ross the | { to a cert point, ana ler the sad 
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ad sxet ? a, al f naterial With | § } 1 linkngy t« naulge t 1ou $64, 
ber, ineauiong to take away many a bit of | dear child, we are put into this world to do 


cliff and shore; but ber art bad lost ite charm 
and sketch-books were unopened, her 


a certain work in it, and this work can only 
be done by our living in the world, and in 


| 
i 


she has never asked nor sought another 
ineeting. She waits and works and is still] 
the centre of that busy household. Some 
tiines the question is asked— Will she never 


mnmarry? My own heart answers in the neg- 
ative, forall Mignon’s love is given to him 

who stil ves—t igh bey t v 

i oe Ee 
” 

~ ~ » | 
appendag y ' , ani 
ta n thre nes t cow-pasture 


On bis back be remarked 
inistake, I should have tied her tail to her 
own leg instead of mine.” 


: **] recognize my | 


Over a Wall. 


BY PERCY VERE. 








The gentieman addressed nods his 
head without looking up, bis pen stilj 
traveling rapidly over the paper, of which 
many*sheeta, well covered with his 
yet legible caligrapby, attest his ind ° 

“If you please, r, Oakesley——” the 
voice at his elbow comnmences again. 

“All right, Joan; whatever you like,” he 
interposes, and begins on a fresh page. 

“He thinks I’m asking him what he'll 
bave for his dinner!’ murtaurs the first 
speaker—a comely middle-aged and bigh! y- 
respected female. “Laws ame, 
Herbert Pdoogens into a more familiar re- 
moustrance, “do ’ee listen t% a body tora 
ininuve or two.”’ 

“Yes, certainly!” is tLe courteous reply. 
And Mr. Oakesley, now ly roused 
raises nis bead and smiles good-bumoredl 
at J.is mother’s trasted servant. “Bat 
ly, Joan, you never need take the troabie 
of consulting me about bousehold affairs, 
Do precisely as you would if your mistress 
was at home; and if my meals are a bore to 
you now she is away; pray say 80, and I'll 
get them at a restaurant.’ : 

“Or never have them at all,” said Joan 
gravely. “I’m terribly afraid that, if you 
was left to yourself like that, missus would 
find nothing of you when she came bome 
but skin and bone.”’ 

“And brains, I bope; leave me my brains 
Joan. Have you done with me?” and the 
pen was immediately dipped in the ink, 
for the author was in the vein, and did not 
care to be interrupted, 

“Oh, Master Herbert, don’t begin again — 
at least not here! You know you promised 
inissus you wouldn’t shut yourself up too 
inuch in this pokey little room, and here's 
the sun shining into it like an oven, and 
I’m certain sure that roasting yourself 
car.’t be good for the bealth. It’s bard upoa 
me, that it is, after promising so faithfully 
that I’d take care of you, and notonce have 
you been outside the door these three days 
past, though the weather’s that beautiful 
would tempt a snail out of his sbell.” 

The author knit his brows when want of 
breath coinpelied Joan to pause. 

Phew ! the room was warm indeed,though 
he bad not noticed it; and perbaps this ac 
counted for the ugly pain that shot now and 
then through his temples. Yet how could 
he lay cis work aside just as his thoughts 
were flowing so treely? 

‘*] tell you what I’ll do to please you,” 
he cried at last, “I’ll carry my desk into 
the garden, and sit under the ash-tree on 
the lawn. Will that satisfy you, you tire- 
some old woman ?” 

“Auything were better than spending a 
glorious suummer morning shut up in the 
house !’’ Joan responded, as she snatched 
up a folding-cbhair and tbe waste-paper 
basket—inwardly resolving to commence 
“clearing up’? in the study as soon as its 
owner had vacated it, and so render it an- 
inhabitable again for soine time to come. 

Unconscious of her intentions, Herbert 
Oakesley sat under the shade of the pretty 
tree tliat was the pride of his mother’s tiny 
lawn, working busily, till a crash and a 
series of ear splitting vellsstartied bim into 
blotting a sentence, and jumping out of bis 
chair co ascertaiu the cause, 

Had Joan met with an accident ? 

No; she was just coming towards him 
with his lunch, which he would otherwise 
forgotten. 

“It’s the other side of the wall, sir, at 
Jasmine Villa,’’ she said, in reply to his in- 
quiring look. “The old gentleman that 
used to rent it has gone away, and it’s let to 
atamily; and it’sa shame the walls be- 
tween these ’ere semi-retached houses as 
they call’em ain’t made thicker. Those 
children wake before any Chrissen woman 
wants to open her eyes, and they sing and 
they cry, they shout, and make all sorts of 
hijjusest noises right on till they go to bed 
again. They ought to be indicted for new- 
somses—that’s what they ought to be!”’ 

Having finished her harangue and insis- 
ted on her master swallowing his oid 
chicken, Joan went back tothe house, and 
Mr. Oakesly was busy looking out sowe 
references when voices becaine audible. 

“I’m up first, and shan’t make room for 
you if you dou’t promise to give me yvur 
boxer top.”’ 

*“] shan’t—I shan’t!’’ was the reply. 
“And if you knock ine off the ladder I shall 
break my leg and you'll be hung for it, 
there now !”’ 

“You're not going to have more than 
your fair half,” said the first speaker; “and 
you'll have to hold on by the top of the 
wall. There’s not much to see; only a gar- 
den like ours.”’ 

‘It's better; there’s more flowers.” __ 

‘‘That’s because you slashed off ours with 
your whip. 1 say, there’ssomething under 
that tree; what is it? Is ita man ?’’ 

“Dun no’,” answered the other voles; 
“but if I’d got a stone I could hit it.” 

**Won’t a big marbie do?” 

Apparently it would for, after a brief in- 
terval the topof the very elaborate ink- 
stand with which Mrs. Oakesiey bad farn- 
ished her son's study-table was knocked of 
by a well-directed shot. 

We are sorry tosay that Mr. Oakesley 
testified no regret. His mother’s present, 
|; being gaudy and inartistic, bad always been 


[' YOU please, sir——” 





4 vesore to him, and he was giad of an 
x se for shelving it but when a ve 
marys en f a **taw caipe spin 
igh the branches and struck bim 
Btsad o inkstand, the pain was so severe 


that he darted across the garden, Vow'ng 
vengeance on the offenders. 

| A glimpse he caught of a couple of ps!¢ 
i faced urchins peering over the wal!—* 
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giimpse and no more. In an instant they 
had vanished, {Leir hasty disappearance be- 
ing followed by a tremendous bubbub, 
shrieks and groans mingling witb laughter 
and expostalations uttered in Hindostanee. 

“| hope the lithe cubs have burt them- 
seives!’’ said Mr. Oakesiley, viciously; “it 
imav induce them to leave me in peace!” 

But it did not. The delight of climbing 
up a ladder to the top of the wail, and from 
that point of vantage aiming at the quiet 
student under the tree, proved irresistible 
to his young neighbors, 

Hie would have retreated to bis stady, but 
on opening the door he found Jcan and a 
charwomnaa in possession ; so be went back 
to the lawn, which by this time*was dotted 
with missiles of various descriptions— 
stones from a rockery, toy skitties—legless, 
armless, and in one case wigiless, dolls, 
whose juvenile owners could be heard 
loudly bewaitling their loms. 

“This is becoming intolerable,” quoth 
Mr. Oakesley. “I shall have to retort on 
iny persecutors I bare borue with them 
rather too long!” 

Accordingly he filied the littic garden 
engine, and wheeled it in to a suitabie 
spot; then, with the hose in one hand, and 
the handle of the pump in the other, stood 
ready to receive the next charge of the en- 
emy. 

He could hear a shrill chattering going 
on, and a series of recri:ninative speeches— 
“It was Bob began jt!” “No, no, it was 
Tom!’ “It was!” “It wasn’t!” followed 
by a storm of reproachtul expletives, 
with which there seemed to miugle softer 
tones, alternately pleading and reproving. 

But there were drowned in scornful cries 
of * Telltale!” during which one of the 
rungs of the laider creaked ominously. 
‘The besiegers were returning; a pair of 
siender hands grasped the top of the wall, a 
fice appeared above it, and v-as iminediately 
saluted with the couteots of the garden- 
puinp. 

In the very act of dashing that blinding 
shower at the said face Herbert Oakesley 
was seized with the conviction that it did 
not pertain to either of the urchins who had 
been annoying him. Taking advantage of 
a broken brick and the stem of a yvoung 
pear-tree, he swung himself up, and looked 
over the wall. 

A group of children had clustered round 
a lady, from whose brown hair and the 
shoulders of her dress the water was 
dripping treely. 

Why, what a bianter he 
Ought be not to apologize? 

But ere be could do #0 the lady rau into 
the house, with the children after her; and 
Mr. Oakesley, though he decided to send a 
written apology, coupled with a description 
of the proceedings that had provuked bim 
into reprisals, went s busily to work at his 
manuscript that be forgot the affair alto- 
gether. 

His recollection of it was reviewed in the 
evening when he sauptered down the garden 
paths with a cigar, for, coming in sight of 
the window of the nursery at Jasmine Viila, 
he was instantly assailed with shouts of 
seorn and derision. 

In vain did a brow-skinned ayal seize 
one after another of ber charges and bear 
them off to their cribs. They struggled out 
of her grasp, and came back to stand at the 
window and burl their wrath at Mr. Oakes- 
lev. 

Four little children, white-cowned and 
barefooted, comtined to eall him “ Bad, 
wicked man,” and “Old Man Noxuh,” in 
allusion, as be conjectared, to the deluge of 
the afternoon; and then four little red 
tongues were giued to the sash, while their 
owners made hideous gritmaces at him till 
he prudently betook himeecif ind ors. 

Not at all inclined to provoke a repetition 
of these attacks, yet still debarred the use of 
his study, the autbor carried his writing- 
materials on tine morrow & a wide balcony 
at the back of the bhcuse outsiae bis inother’s 
drawing-room. 

To enable her to indulge ber ilove of flow- 
ers, this balcony had been roofed in witl: 
yviass, and here, arnidst the roses and clitnb- 
ing plants that bloomed nearly ail the year 
round, Mrs. Oakesley was wont to spend 
her mornings. Here, too, her son would 
have spent his; but, alas! an upper widow 
of Jasmine Villa commanded it, and from 
the window one of his enemies espied the 
studious oecupant. 

oth Tom and Bob had been induced to 
promise not to throw anything else over 
the wall, and they had had a sufficient sense 
of honor instilled into their young minds 
to make them intend to keep their word: 
but against this promme must be set off a 
Strong desire to be revenged on Old Noah, 
as they so irreverently called their gentle- 
inanly neighbor, 

To see Lim sitting in fall view, bis back 
to the window, his well-shaped bead and 


had made! 


broad shoulders presenting such an ex- | 


ce] lent target, proved irresistible. 
_ Narrowly missing one of Mra, Oakesley’s 
‘nest orchids, down came a cricket-ball, 
Sinashing a couple of panes of glass and a 
lowerpot before it alighted on the retriever 
‘ying in happy slumber beside Mr. Oakes- 
‘ey's chair, 

The dog yelped loudly, and Joan, who 
was dusting the drawing-room, flew out to 
inquire what had caused the miselief, and 


*ld furiously at the now invisible culprit. | 
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“You must come in, please, whoever you 
are,” said a sweet, ciear voice, * The door is 
ajar, and the servants are belping the ayab 
to find Robert. You have not brought us 
any tidings of him, have you?” 

The young lady who thus addressed Mr. 
Oakesley was sitting at the foot of the stairs, 
peut there by a couple of children, one of 
whom lay asleep on her skirts; the other, 
an infant, was cradled on ber kneas, 

She was a slim, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed little creature, too young and girlish 
to be the mother of these bab inex- 
panes to be their nurse. She looked 

ot and worried; ber curly bair was di- 
shevelled, her pretty morning-dress cruim- 
pled ; and yet when the infant inoaned and 
Stirred in its sleep she rocked and husbed 
it both tenderly and lovingly. 

But she was looking for a reply to ber 
question, and alter denving any knowledge 
of the missing Robert, Mr. Oakesley had to 
introduce himself as tue tenant of the ad- 
joining house. 

The fair face flushed into a rosy crimson, 
and a sinile began to struggle with the young 
lady’s gravity. Sbe was evidently think- 
ing, though not angrily, of the drenching 
she had received on the previous day. 

“I am atraid I treated you very rudely 
yesterday,” bis visitor stammered, losing 
ail bos ordinary sel f-possesasion. 

** Yes,” she replied demnurely; “it was 
rather a brusque way of receiving a would- 
be apologist. Betore ordering the removal 
of the ladder I thought I ougtt to speak to 
you, and beg your forgiveness for those 
naughty children whose scandalous beha- 
vior I had only just diseovere.t.”’ 

“IT hope you will forgive me,’ was all 
Mr. Oakesley could find to say. How odd 
that such a profound thinker and brilliant 
talker should be so disconcerted in the 
presence of this brown-eyed girl ! 

But a crashing noise made her start, and 
ask uneasily what it could be. 

Mr. Oakesley shrugged his shoulders, 

“By the direction of the sound I should 
imagine it was soine more of the glass in 
my inother’s conservatory.”’ 

“Sume more! Oh, sir, what do you :nean? 
The little girls are for once playing quietly 
with their new dolls, and I have locked 
Toin in one of the bed rooms, for fear he 
should follow Robert's example and run 
away. Surely he is notin tresh mischief!’ 

“He certainly is,” was the reply; “and 
with your permission I will go up stairs 
and put 4 stop to it.” 

A howltrom Tom when a strong aru 
whisked him down from the window-sill 
on which he was sitting, with one leg dang- 
ling outside, proclaimed bis alarin at find- 
ing bimsellin the clutches of a stranger; 
aud if Mr. Oukesley did shake him a little 
as he led hitn down stairs it was excusable, 

The young lady sighed as sie was appris- 
ed of what he had been doing. 

“T am 80 sorry, 80 very sorry,” she said, 
plaintively, “amd indeed I would keep 
them al! in better order if I knew how; but 
they have never been taught to obey, and 
knowing J have no authority over thein 
they defy ine. Now, too, that baby is so 
fretful and poorly, I cannot watchs them as 
earefully as I should like to do, and the 
ayah is even more useless than 1.” 

“Am [correct In supposing that these 
children are your nieces and nephews?" 
Mr. Oakesley ventured to surininse, 

“Oi, no; they are not related to 11.6 at all. 
If they were I believe I should slap the:n.”’ 

Then she was the nursery governess, 
Poor thing! His commiseration was so 
plainly dep cted in his countenance that 
she divined what he thought, and smiled 
even while she blushed, 

“Those little ones are the children of Dr. 
Waliusley, of the Regiment, stationed 
at Bombay, where I have been paying a 
long visit to 4 married sister, who, fancying 
1 began to feel the effects of the climate, 
sent me home last month under the charge 
of Mrs. Walinsley, who was also returning 
to England for her heal!th.”’ 

“Then vou are not acting as gov——but 
how inquisitive you must think me! I as 
sure you Lam not in the nabit of asking 
impertinent questions.”’ 

“Indeed I did not think your interest iin- 
pertinent,” she replied, frankly. ‘After 
what you have bad to endure from my 
troublesome charges, | ain glad tw be able 
to tell you that lam notto blame for their 
being so unmanagable. Duriug the vo;5- 
age I was not well enough to see much of 
ny fellow passengers, but Mra, Walmsley 
was very kind tome, and J] pitied ber ex- 
tremely when she received « letter, as soon 
as we landed, bidding ber hasten to Drogh- 
eda—she is Irish by birth—if she would see 
ber dying mother.” 

“And you assumed the care of her chil- 
dren to set ner at liberty to do #0 7”’ 

“JT could not refuse, couid 1? but 1 did 
not think Mrs Walmsley would be so long 
absent, or her six littis ones so very restless 
trying and disobedient as they Lave prov- 
ed theimselves.”’ 

Here there was an interruption; a police- 
man waking his appearance, lugging along 
with him Master Robert, and tollowed by 
the cook, bouse-inaid, ayah, and a sinail 
crowd of boys. 

The fugitive had been found in the cus- 
tody of an old apple-wotman, who, having 
invited him to taste her fruit, he had eaten 
and enjoyed himsel! tiil she made tie dis 
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eyes of the one under whove weight she 
was bending. ‘The aysh sighs and ns, 
yet opposes me when I suggest calling in 
ao Eaglish doctor,and yet l am sure the 
poor little thing is iil!’ 

Her fears were aeney verified, for 
scarcely bad Mr. Oakesiey bidden her fare- 
well,promising to send bis shrewd,sensilie 
housekeeper to her assistance, when a cry 
of disinay drew him back. 

The infant was in convulsions; the ayal 
crept into a corner, and the other servants 
knew not what to do, 

Rush‘ng into his own bouse in search of 
Joan, Herbert Oakesley ran into the arins 
of his mother. 

The friends with whom she had been 
spending a week wor two having beea sud- 
denly called to town, she bad accompanied 
them that she might have a peep at her wih 
who had never welcomed ber wore joylully 
than at this moment. 

She was a kind-hearted, sensible woman, 
#0 fond of children that the death in their in- 
fancy of ail her own save Herbert bad been 
one of her deepest sorrows, On leaning the 
nature of Miss Seddon’s trouble, and such 
further particulars as ber son had time to 
give her, she was generously eager lo go 
the young lady's assistance, 

Into Ler motherly arins she took the #ul- 
fering babe, while Jcan whisked off the 
elder boys and girls to whom she devoted 
herself, until the medical man who tad 
been summoned pronounced the little one 
out of danger. 

lt was astonishing to see what a talent for 
government Joan developed, Her sharp 
eyes that saw and checked rising mischief, 
her story of fairy lore and nursery riiyines 
now inade use of for the amuseinent of the 
children; ber skill at inventing games, or 
supplying them with a child’s great want, 
“something to play,’’ made ber an inval- 
uable assistant just then; while Joan her- 
self was heard to md more than once that, 
in spite of the trouble they gave her, it was 
a bit of a change in one’s quiet life, and 
badn’t come amiss, 

Mrs. Walinsley was absent for another 
fortnight, her mother still lying in such a 
precarious condition that, as she received 
good accounts of baby’s progress, she did 
not consider herself justified in leaving her, 

How many hairbreath’ seapes Tom and 
hob bad in those weeks, and how much 
anxiety they and their iittle sisters cost 
everyone who caine in contact with them, 
we will not pauseto record; but certain itis 
that the judicious treatinent they received 
rendered thein daily nore docile and lov. 
able. 

By the tine Mra. Walmsley did rejoin 
hér offspring her little boys had beoome as 
warruly attached to Mrs, Oakesley asto 
Miss Seddon, while the little girls would 
fly to get “Old man Noah,” and struggle to 
be the first to receive his kisses; but much 
though they had improved, neither the au- 
thor nor bis motber felt serry to learn that 
Mrs. Walmsley had decided to settle in the 
country near to her own relations, 

With regard to Miss Sedion —they were 
not so cheerfully ready to louse her; and 
when she announced that she could no 
longer delay returning to the village rec- 
tory in which resided the uncie and aunt 
by whom she had been adopted, Hervert 
Oakesley discovered that sie would take 
Lis heart with her. 

Apparently he mustered courage ww tell 
her so, and apparently he was heard with a 
blushing reluctance to inflict pain on #0 es 
timable a man; for Joan and Mrs, Oakesley 
are very busy fitting up their prettiest suite 
of roots for the reception of the dear gir! 
whom both consider alinost worthy of Her- 
bert’s affection, and at the before mentioned 
country rectory preparations are being 
wade for a bridal. 

~ a 


How To GROW THIN.—An eye witness 
describes in the following buimorous way 
an apparatus recently constructed for the 
anti-fat cures of some Gerinan professors: 
“Imagine to yourself a gentleman of aider 
manic rotundity, standing in asortof tread 
init, aod hard at work trying to mount an 
imaginary staircase, without ever getting 
above the first step, inasinuch asthe upper 
ones are constantly collapsing under bis 
weight. This exercise nay strengthen bins 
iungsand even make him lose a pound or 
two of adipose; but the total effect would 
be but half accomplished if the builder of 
this interesting gymnastic inachine bad not 
also, in addition to this simulated moun- 
tain ascension, taken care to provide fora 
corresponding change of air, The physical 
exertion of ascending the continuvualy de- 
ascending steps causes the unhappy clituber 
to set in motion 4 systein of bellows, which 
forces a current ofair fullin bis face. In- 
stead of the common street air, however, 
the victiin is made to inhale air jiupregna- 
ted with extract of pine and other forest- 
trees, and oxygen, thereby procuring him, 
within the walls of the city, the illusion of 
filling bis lungs with the invigorating air 
of bigh wnountains,”’ 

— a 3 


s1LL NY's suggestions to the Agricul- 
tural Kbureau at Washington include one 





favoring iced tea by grafting an old-fasbion- 
ed teapot on some hardy variety of the re- 
frigerator. Another approves of inbreeding 
the inilkweed with tbe common potato on 


covery that be bad run awav from bome | *ucha way an w produce peeled potat, 
wit ut providing himeelf with any funds, with milk gravy on it. Probably thes 
ter AD se flect 4 atle 4 ok wreal que at na w nowt be ygrapt j 
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- j j i Ww i , ‘liere ia astory ofa dog that aj 
any use to ler. | wher tL was tiine &) Dring ' i B11, 60] 7 ” 

He was gratefully thanke i. by looking at the clock, What kind ofa 

“Does she understand the management | dog do you think it was?’ Iie, smiling; 

| of babies?” Miss Seddon asked, with aj **A watch-dog, I suppose.”’ j 
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wistful glance at the flushed faceand heavy 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


One of the many popular clergymen to k 
recently soinewhat strong measures to put 
a stop to the constant coughing and sne«ez 
ing ics which so many people indulge when 
they are inchurch. Finding bitself inter- 
rupted alinost as se0n as he began bis dis 
course by a perfect storm of cough, he 
shut up his MS, and said, blandiy, “1 aim 
very sorry to see that so many of vou are 
suftering from coughs which apparently 
you cannot restrain. The subject | chose 
jor iny serinon to-day demands very close 
attention, which neither you nor I can give 
owing to your severe colds, so | sirall pat 
pone iny address until you are better.” He 
then pronounced the blessing, and left the 


pulpit. 


Some one suggests, apropos of the new 
monster ofthe deep, the Nautilus, which 
can remain under water for twenty-four 
bours, a new use for submarine inen-o!- war. 
In the absence of any uninhabited islands, 
the suggestion is that there could not pos- 
nibly be a pleasanter place in which to 
apend a honeymoon than on board the Nau- 
tilus with the privilege of “going down.’’ 
‘Tl ix opens up quite a new idea to young 
brides fond of novelty. To descend fathoiuns 
deep and toss about with tangle and with 
sheiis asthe great waves awept overlead, 
would be an experience as odd as to mary 
eople it would be nerveshaking. It would 
»@ a romantic tert of the recent avowal ‘tor 
better or for worse—till death do us part.” 
Signs are not lacking that women is des 
tined to play a strange and important part 
in the future of Ainerican civil: zation, In 
the United States there are female lawyers, 
parsons, doctors, dentists, speculators, e1- 
gine-drivers, blacksmiths, shoe-biacks and 
politicians, There isto bea female canai- 
date at the next election for the Presidency, 
as there was atthe last; and in Canada a 
woman has just been appointed chief clerk 
of the Mortuary Bureau at Ottawa, Men's 
superiority is, ln fact, threatened all along 
the line, and his parious state inay be in- 
ferred froin the following advertisement, 
which pene in a Baltimore paper: —lf 
father will promise to behave properly he 
inay return home without fear of being 
again turned oug of doors by bis affectionate 
daughter Lizzie?’ 





A popular actor the other day complain- 
ed thatin order to tit himself for tie as 
sumption ofa certain part he had been 
obliged to slave off his moustache. It was 
avery beautiful moustache, no doubt; but 
surely the vetting rid of it was no great sac 
rifice, ‘Three years ago, Mille Dudley, of 
the Theatre Francais, had six of her front 
teeth extracted to enable her to command 
the lisp which was proper to her role in the 
play called Les Maucrolx, There was love 
of art, Indeed! The heroic and painful sac- 
rifice recalls a story which is told of Theo- 
phile Gautier. Being troubled with a 
severe toothache, he calledon adentist, and 
had the offending teeth removed, Now," 
he waid, “they will not plague me any more 
and lest the others should ever worry me, 
I think that you had better take them out 
too. LT have had enough toothache to last 
metor alifetime, and I want rest.’’ He 
left the room without so much as a stump 
in bis head, 


With a business-like regard for the popu. 
lar delusion thata long life is comimnonly 
an unmixed blessing, sone speculators are 
said to have established an association, 
which, according to its prospects, is in pos- 
semmion of rules and receipts that will en 
able people of ordinary healthy constitution 
to livetothe age of at least a hundred 
»rovided, of course, that their days are not 
* the meantime cut short by pistol bullets, 
steain boiler explosions, railway accidents, 
patent inedicines, earthquakes, the strong 
arin of the law, or other adventitious fatali- 
ties, Ihese benefits nay be obtained on 





payinent of the ridiculously small sum of 
five dollars, Ten thousand subseribers 
have sent in their names and their money 
to the Union; and it theretore seems likely 
that, atall eveuts, until a few unreasonable 
embers dieon the green side of ninety, 
the benevolent promoters of the new asa 
ciation will be able, should they desire to 
do #0, to dress in the modern equivalents 
for purple and fine linen and to fare futiyp- 
tuously every day. 

The nose, weall know, forins a protnt- 
nent feature in everybody's career; but it 
has been left toa Danish disciple of Lava. 
ter, W find outthat itis an infallible index 
t) buman character. Hetelis us in a book 
Just published, that his discovery is the re 
sult of a long and patient study of this facial 
organ among people of ail nations. Aceurd- 
ing to his experience, the tnoral and pliyess 
cal nature of a persun can be gathered trom 
the formation of his nose, A well-<levelop- 
6d nose, he says, denotes strengthand cour 
age. 4 little turn-up nose indicates cunning 
aud artfulness; a delicate straight nose, taste 
and refinement; a curved nose, judgimennt 
and egotisin; and 4 thick, Inisshapen nose, 
dulness and want of tact. Sut this im net 
all, ‘The nose,’ proceeds our physiogno- 
tiniest, ‘discloses to the intelligent observer 
the faculties possessed by the owner. 


also indicates the intensity of nix inte 
jal activity and the delicacy of his 
' ‘ A. i ‘ the nom 
<” : 4 
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Pe ® movements 
aliithia De true, it is ey lent t " 
who desire to disguise their cha 
dissermble their passions must in futur 


ware Of their noses, or, rather, they u 
wear false ones. 
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| Our Uoung Folks. 


THE PAINT BOX. 





BY lL. F. 





“You, I have quite made up my mind. 
I want a paint box, and wo I'll spend 


Y ES,” thought Madge Wright one day. 
Ob, 1 do wish sunt 


my sixpence on it. 
would make basate."’ 

Madge was agirl who was now eight years 
old, and she bad come W stay with ber aunt, 
Mre. Lake, while Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
spent a few weeks in Kome. 

Mra. Lake bad told her to walt at the gate, 
for she bad «a few words to say to cook. It 
was a warin spring day, and Madge had on 
a thin blue blouse, and a dark-biue feit bat 
with a silk cord arcund it, Her thick hair 
was fair, and shone iike gold when the 
sun's rays fell on it. 

Mr. Lake's house, “Green Bank,”’ was s 
large one at the top of a bill. Ae Madge 
stood at the gate she saw a poor girl pass by. 
Her clothes were all in , and her hat, 
an old straw one, bad the briin half toro 
off. 

In ber band she beld 0 jug. She had not 
gone far when she beard her scream, and 
saw her fail with the jug to the ground. 

‘“*Madge,"’ eaid Mra, Lake, who just then 
caine out of the gate, ‘‘who is that poor little 

ir)?” 

° “I don't know, aunt,” said Madge. “She 
fell jum now, and broke ber jug, and los 
her milk.”’ 

“Poor girl,” aaid Mra. Lake, 
that 7°’ 

‘*Pisase, in'm, I fell on the curbstone. 
Mrs. Brown, that I live with, is ill, and I 
went & get balla pint of mnilk for her, and 
now it’s all gone,"’ said the girl, with great 
soba, 

“Don'tery, my dear,” said Mra. Lake. 
“Tell me your name, and where you live, 
and I will see what I can do for you.” 

It was a long, sad tale the girl told. Her 
name was “Het.” When sae was throe or 
jour weeks old, Mra, Brown found her one 
cold nighton her door step, and took her 
in and fed ber, and brought her up as her 
own ebild, 

Ac that time Mr. Brown had a ainall shop 
and they were not so poor; but since then 
he was dead, and Mra, Brown had had to 
leave the shop, and go out by the day to 
work, until abe grew ill,and could do # no 
longer. 

Then one by one she bad to sell her 
things to buy bread ; ‘‘and now,” said Het, 
“Dr, Jones says she will die if she dues nut 
have more good food to eat." 

Whilst Madge stood by and heard this 
tale, she thouglt— 

“1 den'’t want anew int box; my old 
one is still quite good.”” Then she said, 
“Here, Het, are some pence that I don’t 
want, #0 you may have them.’’ 

“Oh, thank you—thank you, miaa!'’ maid 
Hletw. “You are good to me.’’ There were 
teare in her eyes now, but they were tears 
of joy. “Lean buy her both soup and milk 
with Glin, ry! 1 yo now?” 

“Yea, aaid Mra, Lake; ‘but stop—where 
do you live?” 

“No, 10 Gas Lane, on the top floor.”’ 

It would be hard to say to which of the 
two girls thome feuw pence gave the more 
joy; but Madge felt that Het’s warin 
thanks were worth far more than the paint 
box she had meant to buy. 

When they wentintolunch, Mra. Lake 
told Mr. Leake Het’s tale, and said she 
meant to go and find out if it was all true. 

“You, but,’ said Mr. Lake, ‘(ias Lane is 
such @ bad part of the town; 1 don’t quite 
like you logo there, It isa great place for 
thieves to lodge.’’ 

“Well, it won't be the first time I've 
gone,’ said Mra, Lake,with a eimile, “Don't 
stop me now,” 

And «ss soon as lunch was done, Mra, 
Lake went, Shesoon found 10 Gas Lane, 
and was let in, and waa told to go upto the 
top of the house, 

Vhben she got tothe room it was so dark 
that at first she did not see Mra, Brown, 
who lay on « beap of rags at one end of the 
roo. 

Her cheeks were pale, ber breath sharp 
and quick, and her lips dry with thirst. 
Mra, Lake sat down by her side and spoke 


“Hlow was 


a few kind words to her, and made her | Mr. Lee. 


taste the strong soup she had brought to 
her. 

“How good this is," said Mra, Brown ; 
“and I am sure Ido think it kind of you, 
ma'am, to come and see ine. I know I 
shall soon die, and what grieves ine is that 
Het muat go to the Honses." 

“Don't fret now, Mra. Brown, for that 
will inake you worse ; and as for Het, do 
net fear for ber ; if she ia a good girl, I will 
nee what I can do to help her earn her 
bread. 1 will not stay now to let you talk, 
for that will tire you, 
know how you get on.’’ 

Mre. Lake went bome, and that night 
Madge and sie made lots of plans to help 
Mra. brown and Het, 

Madge had been in bed an 
Jane, 
mail 

“DP ease, ina’ain, a girl by the name of 
biet Khrown would like lo see you,”’ 

“What in it, Het?’ said Mra. Lake. “Is 


‘ira. ”~ ” rms 


when 
Lake, and 


bour, 
the tuaid, came to Mra. 


xa & ‘ a+ Pm 
ean | tne 8 his 
they live in the room next to ours. a: 
heard them say =. 
Phe news she brought was auite true 
for Mr. Lake and his groom sat up that 
taigghat Vi wateti, and at twelve o'clock 


hcl mle 


they 





Het must let ine | 


| the story ofthe ruse and violet picture, 


| 





THE SATURDAY 


heard « noise on the path, and # voice in a 
low tone say — 

“Look, Bill, there’s « light in that room ; 
it won't do tor us to haves try just now. 

Ho Het bad put s stop to the thieves 

an. 

Mra Brown did not live more than three 
days, and Mrs, Lake, true to her word,took 
care of Het, and sent her © « home for girls 
who have nu friends, and there she will 
learn to be a cook, 

= —- -_— -— 


LOTT A’S SECRET. 





JULIA GODDARD. 





OSES, violets and pinks, you are quite 
sure, Anne; and there is one at the 
shop just like it?” 

“Well, | won'teay it’s just exactly like, 
fur you nee it’s a inany years since it came 

me."" 
ary nd you never knew who had sent it 7” 

“Never,” returned Anne empbatically ; 
“and I never sought to; it would bave 
spoiled it ail. It is a secret forever.” 

Lotta was silent for a moment, then she 
said— 

“J should like to have that picture at the 
shop, Anne.”’ 

«“W hat for, mins 7°’ 

“For a great secret that would never be 
found out. Can you keep a secret, Anne?” 

“Ot course I can.” 

“Then, Anne, | should like that picture 
for Arthur; he would never _ who 
sent it, and it would be a secret like yours, 
Anne.” 

“1 wouldn't be so sure of that, Miss Lotta. 
Master Arthur is one who never ress if 
there is anything t find out.” 

Ho the inatter was settled ; the rose and 
violet picture was bought, put into an 
envelope, and pomted, 

This was the first part of the secret. 

a * * * * o 

Ivtta was waiting for Anne, who had 
gone downstairs to wateh for the postinan. 
Presentiy Anne caine back, 

“Mins Lotta, Miss Lotta! Master Arthur 
has got it; and be’s looking at it at the foot 
foot of the stairs.” 

Up sprang I otta. 

In anotuer inoment she was at the foot of 
the stairs, with her hand on her brother's 
arin, trying to peep at the picture which he 
held in bis hand, 

“What is it, Arthur dear?’ 

“What is it?’ repeated Arthur indig- 
nantly ; ‘it's the stupidiat, milliest, ugliest 
thing | ever saw ; #lotof seariot and blue 
ridiculous flowers, not like any real ones J 
ever saw, And there's no name to it. I 
don't wonder the person who sent it was 
ashamed ty puta name to it. Such a baby 
thing as this is fit only lo be thrown in the 
fire 1" 

And Master Arthur paused in the midst of 
his angry protest, and tearing the red rose 
picture into pieces, scattered it on the pave- 
iment, 

It waa more than I/tta could bear; and 
trying to restrain her tears and check her 
rising sole, she slipped softly past her 
brother, 

“I may, Irtta,” called ber brother after 
her; ‘don’t tell any one that I’ve had this 
wretched thing ; every one would laugh at 
me. I'll just pick up the bite and throw 
them into the fire. You will keep the secret, 
[atta ?’’ 

“The secret!" echoed poor little Lotta's 
fast-beating beart. She rushed along the 
hall as fast as she could, and stu;sbled over 
something lying on the ground, 

She had fallen over the faithtul Neptune, 
who was standing beside ber, licking ber 
flaceand hands In a momeut ber arins 
were around the dog's neck, and sie burst 
into au uncontrollable fit of erying. 

“I'll never try t have a secret again, 
Nep, never, never!" 

* 7 * * * + 

“Why, Lotta, Ivtta, what m it? Have 
you burt yoursel( 7" said Mr. Lee, coming 
out of his study. 

“No, papa, no,” said Ltta ; 
never have a secret again.” 

Mr. Lee looked wonderingly at his little 
daughter, and by degrees drew from her 


“but I will 


to make a secret for 
like 


watted 
just 


“And | 
twenty years, 
sobbed Trrtta, 

“Does Arthur 


Anne's secret,” 


know about it?” asked 

“No, ob, no.” 

“Well, then, itcan still be a secret be- 
tween youand me and Anne. We need 
not tell any one else anything about it. 
And in twenty vears you can tell Arthur 
about it Will thatdo 7” 

ivottea left off erving ; she even smiled. 

“Youarea wee, good papa,” said she; 
“that will just do, and I will go and tell 
Anne.”’ 

“You see, Anne,” said Lotta, after ex- 
plaining inatters; “Arthur did not care for 
Nowers; boya don't, But it’s a secret all 
the same, and only you and papa and my- 
self know anything avout it.”’ 

ee - 

“Por Your Wreanr Invro It."’—Long 
long ago, there lived ina German town an 
old tnan, whose trade it was to inake vio- 





litem, 


He was tall and thin, with a long white 
beard, and a grave, reserved face, which, 
wever, waa oftet gited up by a singu- 
ariy Deatutil 
Am ' ree 
wie 
neonen tne . . rad 7 
ne like trsaspard «thr ighout the w 
world, 


Phere seoined, in truth, to be something | 
about the construction of them which no 


o1e@—-n toven S OWN aporantioes —eomult | 


EVENING POST. 


succeed in imitating. Often one of the lat 
ter would finish a violin exactly after Gas 
d's own model; nothing seemed want 
ng to the eye; and hoping, yet fearing the 
vouth would carry it to bis master. 
" ‘The old man would take the instrament 
with a kindly —_ and draw the bow 
lightly across the strings. 

Nias! the sound was —— nage 
and grating, and Gaspard, picking up on 
of bis oon Uiatiats would bid the lad note 
the diflerence between the two. 

Full, clear, and :nelodious, now witha 
triumphant swell, now with a tender, long- 
drawn note, like the sigh of the wind, the 
music would float out into the old street, 
and the passersby would stop tw listen, 
saying: 

“Hush! there is Gaspard tuning anotber 
violin!’ 

“W hat ia the secret, master?” cried one 
of bis cleverest workmen, in despair. 

The old man’s answer was always the 
same: “Pat your heart into it, wy lad; that 
in all.” 

Time passed, and +t length there was 
mourning in the old German town, for 
Gaspard was dead! And then the secret 
was revealed, for immediately all bis vio- 
linus lost their extraordinary sweetness and 
depth of tone which had so distinguished 
them. They were good violins still, buta 
obange had over them, and they 
would never recover their lom power. 

Gaspard had puta little piece of his own 
heart into each instrument, and when be 
died the heart of the violin died also. 
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HOW IT HAPPENED. 





BY A. M. ONKEY. 





and gave inea penny? I he I sa 

‘thank you” for it. You liked mea 
great deal better than the music? That's 
nice. 

To tell the truth, however, I don’t care 
for the life I lead. Itis so very dull and 
dreary ; and when the weather is wet aod 
cold I feel the most lonesoime and wiser- 
able of nonkeys, 

Somehow folk always expect Pug to be 
ainusing, littiethinking that it is bard to 
inake fun when the beart is ead, This dirty 
red jacket is too small and too tight for ine, 
and the nasty chain prevents ine from 
running about at my ease. And though, 
tiniss, you were kind &) me, I get far more 
kicks than pennies. 

I daresay you wonder why I undertook 
to begging for Carlo, ny master, since I so 
dislike the work ; for I was not always an 
organ-grinder’s monkey. Well, it was a 
cane of life or death ; but as it’s nota loug 
story, and will intere*t you, you shall 
hear it. 

My first recoilections are of a glorious 
forest, with plenty of fruits of all kinds,and 
other monkeys, Months and months I 
spent in unmixed bliss, till one evil day, 
when I was shying cocoanuts ata party of 
sailors, | missed imy bold of the branch, 
and fell plainp into the arms of a jolly tar. 
I screamed and bit him, but he only 
laughed, and the louder | raged the louder 
he laughed. We reach his ship in due 
course, and he fastened me up iu his 
bunk. 

It was tiny first sea voyage, and it will be 
iny iast. How 1 suffered no one knows, 
but Jack was good to me, and I got so fond 
of bin that when be sold netoa dealer in 
wild animals | thought I should have cried 
iny heart out. But I recovered in time. 

Vbat a queer crib I now tound mvself 
in! All around the shop were cages of par- 
rots and cockatoos, In one corner was a 
strong box with a bear, and in another—at 
which my hair stood on end,and my flesh 
‘crept’ every time I looked at it—was a 
case containing serpentsa—ugh! Then we 
bad a porcupine, a kangaroo, an ant-eater, a 
young leopard, and many other creatures, 
very interesting, but-too numerous to men- 
tion. 

We were not a happy fainily. The birds 
yelled ail day, and when dinner came the 
hubbub in such a sinall plage was tremend- 
ous, 

Our tnaster was not unkind in hia rough 
way; but I should imagine a great inany 
beasts died on bis hauds, through pining 
for their liberty and their native land. How 
I longed for the purchaser who was to be- 
come the fortunate possessor of ‘tone of the 
finest monkeys he bad ever had,” as the 
dealer said of ine. 

Well, treedoin caine to me sooner than 
either he or I thought for, but dearly as I 
yearned for it, I don’t want it to come in 
that forin again. 

One night [I was awakened by loud 
knocks at the street door, and by piercing 
cries of ‘fire, fire!’ In a moment our 
room became like a small mnad-house. The 
different animals grew frantic with fear,and 
the scene, asit was lit up by the fla:nes that 
— and then flared ap brightly, was terri- 

6. 

As for ine, I shook inv cage, ana yelled 
and yelled. Noone wouid think of us till 
the women folk, and children, and men 
were saved. The smoke at length began to 
enter the room, and I felt that we were 
doomed, 

However, by dint of constant shaking, 
the sides of my cage bad grown rather 
looms, 80 | thought of trying to undo the 


10 YOU saw ine In the streets hone es 
d 
5 


stout iron wire which fastened thein to- 
gether, and squeezing through, 
[bis was easier than | expected, and in a 
| “Tar eq 3f t age 
‘ “ 4 .w ua Was 
° wan 4 a t ‘ { ~ 
ipsa he was té6éven aware that his piace 
was Durned dowr 


The fire was now coming nearer and 
nearertoonr room, and the heat was sti- 


| ° . 
fling Tiere was no time to lose. I must 
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elther escape somehow, or perish in the 
attempt—and better that thag die in the 
cruel farnace, 

I flew to the window and smashed severa) 
of the panes of glass. To get on to the roof 
was the work of s moment. The 
were rising all around like tongues of fire, 
and threatening to devour me every 
instant. 

I could barely see the houses across tise 
narrow eye I rey ee a wild, de. 
spairing leap, and very unately caught 
pepe around the roof, I sli 4 Gone 
the water-pipe to the street in a twinkling, 
and then all grew blank. 

{ remembered nothing afterwards, |; 
seeined, bowever, that the fire bad broken 
out in the Italian quarter of the city, and 
that Carlo found me lying dead, as he sup- 

, outhe pavement. . 

He picked me up, took me hone, dressed 
my wounds, and nursed ine back to lite, 
Then he taught me a variety of simple 
tricks that should make me useful to him 
and his organ. I learned, them quickly 
enough, and perform them well, at think 


you will confess, And s0, you nee, | 
escaped an awful death, only to become an 
organ-grinder’s monkey. 


A SIBERIAN PRISON.—The story of Kara 
has been denied and retoid frequently. One 
of the latest visitors to this notorious spot 
—said to be a member of the Russian dip- 
lomatic service—states Chat he saw, on en- 
tering the precinct of the prison, a number 
of famished creatures in rags, balf naked, 
trembling with fever, and deeply marked 
with the ravages of disease. 

They ran to tell him the story of their 
sufterings, but were “brutally” dragged 
away by the gaolers, and baulked of their 
wish, fell back upon some dirt heaps, 
laughing bysterically and rattling their 
chains, 

Work is said to start at the Kara inine at 
four a, m., and to continue till six p. in, 
The working gangs are guarded by men 
arined with sabre, revolver, and loaded 
cane. Even subaltern officers can order 
the punishment of the lash or isuprison- 
ment. The lash is made of three leather 
thongs, each ending in « ball of leat, and 
witb this instrument a retaken fugitive has 
to receive two hundred blows, 

In the dungeons of Karathe visitor saw 
several prisoners chained in almost oco.1- 
plete darkness. 

“They were worse nourished,” he writes, 
‘than the dogs of the gavi. Their segs and 
arins were fastened together by rings rive- 
ted at the ankles and wrists, from which 
heavy chains extended, The energy and 
courage of these nen sare sometimes extra- 
ordinary, They showed meone who was 
fastened to the wall and kept in these dun- 
geons for eight nonths, Every second day 
he received ten strokes of the knout. He 
never saw any light except the light brought 
by the gaoler. Set nothing conld break his 
will and endurance. Even when the gov- 
ernor cameto ask him to give up the names 
of his accomplices, the nan merely laughed 
in his face.’’ 

— Or 


JAPANESE EtiquettTe.—The difference 
of national interpretations of etiquette are 
comical'y interpreted in a little bistory told 
by a lady to Washington society. A Japan- 
ore gentieman ca.ied on her one day before 
luncheon, As it wasa first, and, presuin- 
ably, ceremoatous call, she naturally ex- 
pected it would ve brief. To ber surprise, 


he accepted her invitation to Junch, and that 
doinestic rite over, he still stayed. The 
hours wore on,and he did not go. The 


lady was wearied beyond endurance. Din- 
ner tine caine. Tue lady’s husband re- 
turned, and still the gentleman froin Japan 
stayed on. He was as ainatter of necessity 
invited to dinner. Finally the gentleman 
of the house relieved bis wife for a ti:ne in 
entertaining this apparently stationary visi- 
tor. But as the evening wore ou he became 
80 tired and sleepy, that he retired to his 
own apartinent, and the bostess again 
screwed her courage to the sticking pviut 
and resumed the entertainment of the guest. 
At last, about midnight, the Japanese, with 
the most elaborate and abject apologies to 
the lady for leaving her, reluctantly took 
his departure. But the comedy reached its 
denouement the next day, when a friend,in 
whoin the extraordinary guest had con- 
fided, told the hostess that he said he never 
had such an ordeal in his life; that be was 
80 tired, and be thought the lady would 
never let him go, and then finally he was 
obliged to leave ber without ber permis 
sion. Then the hostess learned that in 
Japanese etiquette the lady receivilg 4 
gentieman gives him the signal tor bis de 
parture, and it is very rude in their code to 
leave ber till she does this, 
-—-— — « > — - 


A KiNG OF Brass.—Police magistrates, 
among other strange experiences that fail 
to their lot, must get frequent glimpses of a 
nuinbver of odd superstitions which still sur- 
vive among the classes not frequently 
brought into contact with the magisterial 
dignity. Suchan instance was presented 
at a police court recently, in the case of @ 
gentleman of whom it was stated that he 
had intermarried with one lady, and subse- 
queutly loved another too well for his hap- 
piness and his fair fame. In the ardor of 
his passion he is said to have married tbe 
latter, and neglected to make known to 
per the fact that his first wife was still 
alive. When it was pointed out tohim that 

ad ninitted the offence called ti,ats 
ve net up the defence that 


‘ q 
mere ” na 


narriage was 
used atthe wedding ceremony 
of brass; and this view of the case sees t 
have been taken by the first wife berse!!, 
well as her brother, who appeared to te«t' \ 


‘au the eourt, 


legal, since the ring 
wae trait 
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THE PANE OF GLASS. 





BY I. KB. DIEKENGA,. 





Between the shadowy night and me 
aly a pane of glase I see; 

Here is my warm, fire-lighted room, 
Beyond Is darkness, silence, gloom. 


Frail is that little pane of glass, 

Through which no bitter cold may pass; 
A single blow may crush it quite, 

And yet it hides me from the night. 


When oft without Is ice and snow, 
When torrents fall and tempests blow, 
‘The square diaphanous reins the storm, 
And keeps me ever safe and warin. 


Kut nothing can restore again, 

If broken once, that brittle pane; 
Some other light may fill the frame, 
But "tis another—not the same. 


So, too, may happiness depend 

Upon some weak but worthy friend, 

W house faithful love may check or stay 
The blasts of many a stormy day. 


Some heart through whose transparent zeal 
We see the ills we do not feel; 

Some gentie ministry which bears, 

With true devotion, all our cares. 


But love like this should not be tried 
With wanton strength or foolish pride; 
The giass may break if roughly touched, 
And love expire when rudely crushed. 


And nothing may be found to mend 
The broken friendship of a friend; 
Some other love the heart may claim, 
But ‘tis another- not the same. 
——__—= - > —-— 


IN DAYS GONE BY. 





Nothing is more interesting than to 
speculate upon the social condition of those 
rude progenitors of the human race whose 
histery, until our own epoch, has lain 
shrouded in the night of Time. 

For the most part, all is mysterious and 
enigmatic concerning them; yet, owing to 
the researches of the archologist, the 
geologist,and last, but not least, the student 
ot botany, we are enabled in some degree 
to penetrate the gloom. 

We can tell with what implements they 
went a-hunting, with what material they 
made their clothes, and what food they 
ate. 

The botanist can even inform us how the 
prehistoric host adorned his little feast; 
the cates he offered his guests for grace 
rather than for need; the dessert he set be- 
fore a wedding party, and the provender 
he placed before the no less joyous convivia- 
lists bidden to rejoice over the advent of a 
first-born ! 

These archaic boards were not so scantily 
furnished as we might suppose. Foremost 
figured the time-honored pear and apple; 
the homely fruits, so dear to schoolboys of 
all ages and all countries, we now know 
delighted the palates of children born ere 
recorded history began. 

The pear is of less frequent occurrence, 
although it is found in the prehistoric 
dweliings of Switzerland and Italy, usually 
ina dried state and cutlengthways. Then, 
as now, therefore, the pear was a greatcr 
luxury than the apple. The abundance 
and variety of names testify to the very 
ancient existence of the latter from the 
Caspian Sea to the Atlantic. ; 

jut prehistoric diners-out possessed one 
of the best of all the fruits, the grape. 

Seeds of the grapes have been discovered 
in the lake-dwellings near Parma, dating 
from the age of Bronze; aiso in the prebis- 
toric settlement of Lake Varese and ot 
Switzerland. 

The walnut is of great antiquity. 
Walnut leaves have been found in the 
quaternary tufa at Provence, and a species 
of walnut in some of the Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings. The species possesses a Sanskrit 
name, a fact testifying to its early cultiva- 
tion in India. The tree was introduced 
into China about 140 B. C. 

Only one cherry-stone has been as yet 
found in any prehistoric settlement of 
Italy or Switzerland, nor is the antiquity 
of the stratum quite certain. 

One of the most curious and suggestive 
discoveries in this field is that of the poppy. 
Were, then, these rude fishers and hunters 
troubled) with carking cares, low spirits, 
and melancholia, as well as the worn-out 
brain-workers and anxious bread-winners 
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has been found in these primitive 


whilst its numerous names in the 
€ of antiquity prove its 


abodes 
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origin. Besides Sanskrit, Persian, and 
Arabic names, several exist in the Slav 
languages. 

Tobacco-smoking in America was very 
common in ancient days, and pipes of 
wonderful workmanship have been dis- 
covered in the tombs of the Aztecs. The 
use of tobacco in Western nations, how- 
ever dated from the discovery ot America, 
so that it is not to be taken into account 
here. 

When we come to vegetables, and what 
is generally summed up under the head of 
farinaceous food, we find that our lake- 
dwellers fared not so badly after all. 

In the age of Bronze, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland and Italy had beans 
most probably served up with bacon; 
lentils also figured in the domestic bill of 
fare; very likely, the housewife concocted 
better lentil broth than many a mistress of 
genteel households nowadays. 

Nor were nursery puddings and invalid 
dishes wanting in those early days. The 
prehistoric cook had several v:rieties of 
wheat, millet—of which they made great 
use—oats, two varieties of six rowed bariey, 
besides ofher cereals. It is need!ess to 
insist on the interest and value of such 
facts and conclusions as these, arrived at 
with patient care and after unremitting in- 
vestigations. Doubtless, archwology and 
paleontology have many more revelations 
of a similar kind in store for us. 

Betore leaving a fascinating subject, let 
us mention one curious fact more. The 
great antiquity of the cultivation of flax is 
well known. The prehistoric inhabitants 
of the peat-mosses of Lombardy employed 
flax, though ignorant of the use of hemp 
and of metals. On the other side of the 
Alps, among the lake-dwellers of Switzer- 
land, the same species of flax has been dis- 
covered, now wild in southern alpine 
regions. Thus, before the arrival of the 
Aryans in Europe, before authentic history 
begins, before metals, even bronze, were 
known, before hemp and the domestic 
fowl were known, also, civilisation had 
reached a certain development on both 
sides of the Alps. Folks wore linen; satis- 
fied their hunger on beans and bacon; and 
cracked their nuts on high-days and 
holidays, much as they do now. 


CouLp we but read aright, we should 
find that every human being, in greater or 
in lesser degree, carries the lineaments of 
the life, if such an expression is allowable, 
in the face. Good looks or ill looks accord 
respectively with the complexion of the 
life. It is very certain that beauty is added 
to and called forth by the exercise of the 
kindly affections of love, of pity, of trust, 
ot hope, and of pure joy; and it is equally 
certain that intellectual qualities have a 
similar result, for we have it upon ancient 
and high authority that ‘‘a man’s wisdom 
maketh his face to shine, and the hardness 
of his face is changed.'’ Thus beauty is 
not only skin deep, as another common 
saying affirms, but it may also be said to 


be so natural that it goesall through. 
— oe a 


(brains of told. 


~All the way to heaven is heaven. 





Economy is of itself a great revenue. 

Small courtesies sweeten life; the greater 
ennobie it. 

Our sorrow isthe inverted image of our 
nobleness. 

We stand in our own sunshine oftener 
than others do. 

Tears sprinkled across 
settle the dust of sorrow. 

Little minds are subdued by misfortune, 
but great minds rise above it. 

Activity, and not despondency, is the 
true counterpoise to misfortune. 
It is to live twice when we can enjoy the 
recollections of our former life, 
Iketormers look small in the eyes of the 
world, because they are so far in advance, 
If a man is right, he can’t be too radical; 
if wrong, he can’t be too conservative. 


Profit by others’ success and failure, and 


life’s highway 
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Femininities. 
2 Boston has ‘8 gymnasium entirely for 


Turbans are to be wore more than ever 
the coming seasun. 


The Welsh title of the aspen is ‘‘the leaf 
of the maiden’s tongue.*' 


All the reasonings of men are not worth 
one sentiment of women. 


For cleaning windows use chamois skin, 
instead of cloth, if you wisha bright, polished sur- 
face, 


A Kirgston, N. Y., colored woman the 
other day started out to beg money enough to buya 
plano, 


Doctors say that so many fur rugs lying 
about the house are unhealthful and communicate 
disease. 


Sandpaper is said to be good for clean- 


ing @atirons of rust, starch or any blur that may get 
on them, 


The attraction of the Chinese maiden is 
measured by the length of her finger nails and the 
crippled condition of her feet. 


The Australian beauty breaks the heart 
of her Bushman admirer with a ring through her 
lower lip and a red paint redingote. 


The black belle of Senegambia cuts quite 
a dash with a bone through her nose and three white 
stripes of paint across her forehead. 


The two ladies in the New York School 


Board voted against each other on the question of 
fining a teacher for slapping a pupil. 


During the eleventh century musical 
notes were invented, windmills were first used, and 
clocks with wheels were introduced, 


As several clergymen are essential to a 
fashionable wedding ceremony at church, so halfa 
dozen ladies are now required to ‘*assist’’ the hos- 
tesé at a reception. 


‘Boy, can I go through this gate to the 
river?’* politely inquired a fashionably dressed lady. 
**Yes'm; a load of hay went through this morning!"* 
was the urchin’s borrid reply 


Ice cream at a club dinner in Loston re- 
cently was served In the form of chessinen of every 
color on pastebeard chess tables, The ‘‘effect’’ is 
stated to have been very pretty. 


The newest girl-of-the-period agony is to 
earry cologne inst®éad of salts, and a long, narrow 
bottle, something like what sweet oll comes in, has 
been Introduced, made of costly glass, 


In kitchep French, aspic means savory 
jelly for cold dishes; au gratin, dishes prepared with 
sauce and crumbs and baked; bouchees, very thin 
patties or cakes, as the name indicates, 


A St. Louis woman who went to the 
Morgue to identify the dead body of a stepsister, 
found on the adjoining table that of her husband, 
from whom she had been separated several years. 


Lace may be washed by winding it 
around bottles or sewing it on muslin and bolling it 
in soft water with white castile soap. It should be 
rinsed in soft water after removing it trom the 
suds. 


Captain Jawkins: ‘‘No, I'm not exactly 
engaged, but I have the refusal of two or three 
girls.’’ Miss Ethel: ‘*Whata capital way of putting 
it! I suppose you mean you have asked them, and 
they have said *No.’”’ 


‘Jimmy,”’ said a tond mother to her off- 
spling of eight years old, *‘which do you like the 
best, the big girls or the little giris7’? ‘The big 
girls,’’ sald Jiinmy, promptly. ‘*He's his father's 
own boy,’’ said the proud matron, 


Liguthead to Miss Brown: ‘Girls nowa- 
days don’t know how todo anything. When I find 
one that can cook and wash and make beds and sew 
on buttons Lintend to get married.*’ Miss Brown: 
**Why not go to an Intelligence often?’ 


A woman in Rochester sends word to 
the postmaster of Chicago that she has never yet 
seen aman whom she liked well enough to marry, 
and asks the postmaster to look around for her and 
send her the address of a suitable person, 


Young housekeeper, to house furnisher’s 
assistant: ‘‘Have you a small hand-bellows for 
biowing the fire?’’ Assistant: ‘*Something like that, 
**Yes, that will do, If you will fillit 


Lh) 


madam?’’ 
with wind and stop it up [I will take it with me. 


The Zuni Indians have a national epic, 
the recital of which lasts four hours. By the laws of 
the tribe, no one is allowed to begin reeiting this 
poem without finishing it; meither may any one lis- 
ten toany portion of it unless he tistens to the whole. 


An eating-bouse keeper advertises for ‘‘a 
boy to open oysters fifteen years old.’’ When an 
oyster becomes sucha veteran its age should be kept 
asecret, the same asacpring chicken’s, Surely an 
oyster ought to be able to open itself long before it 
reaches its fifteenth year, 

A study of pension statist'cs moves a 
Washington journal to assure its female readers that 
the most healthy business there is for their sex is to 
be a soidier’s widow. ‘here are now on the pension 
roll of the war of 1512 only 2906 surviving pensioners, 
while there are 17,212 soldiers’ widows, 

The arrival of spring in St. Louis is 
gloated over by a paper there as follows: A lady seen 
on Fourth’ street, near Scruggs’, wore a blue and 
green combinatiog sult, witha hatin which the same 
colors predominated, Another lady wore a skirt of 
rich yellow with a basque of cardinal red, 

A young man in one of the northern 


counties of Dakota had an engagement lo marry dur- 





ing the late blizzard, the home of the bride being 2D 
in awa I mis were blocked so that he eould 
I to y a ‘ anes “ 4 
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m 
siking as 
saicl Dear I . after | saw peu 
cold sidewalk a poor little girl, and she had ’ 
or stockings on—and—and’"’ hesitating as though 
staggered] by the problem ‘it's none of 
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ness, is it, God?’ 





FAasculinities. 
During the year 1886 36 telegraph offices 


Ladies in Greenland used to color their 
faces biue and yellow. 


Love may be blind, bat marriage is a 


very successful eye ductor, 


The man who never committed a folly 
never appreciated wisdom. 


The bachelors at Lulo, Neb., have aclub, 


and they wear safety pins as badges. 


Woman is the Sunday of man; not his 
repose only, but his joy, the salt of his life. 


For where is any author in the world 
who teaches such beauty as a woman's eyes 7? 


The first session of Congress that assem- 
bled in Washington met in November, 1800, 


Messrs. Fish and Pike are appropriately 


named members of the California Fish Commission. 


A man was once banged in Haralson, 
Ga., and his widow rewedded before he was cut 
down, 


Our country is larger than China. We 
have 3,002,000 square miles, and China has only 2 - 
000, 000, 


Some dudes now affect the Scotch shaw! 
instead of overcoat, and the Highland cap and 
streamers. 


Nearly 40,000 doctors have been gradua- 


ted ‘from the various medical colleges during the 
last ten years. 


There are 1,071 Young Men's Christian 
Associations in the United States, with a member- 
ship of about 140, wo, 


Mr. Beecher many years ago expressed 
the belief that death would come to him, when it did 
come, in an apoplectic stroke. 


May a minister smoke? This is the ques 
tion precipitated upon a ministerial association in 
New York by one of ite members. 


Do not sit in the blue plush and gilt chair 
in the parlor, unless you want to give your fashion- 
able hostess nervous prostration. 


Base ball has been introduced into the 


Pittsburg Insane Asvium for the physical and men- 
tal improvement of the inmates, 


Captain Robert W. Andrews, of Beston, 


wholsin his 97th year, wants to challenge any man 
of his age toa match at walking or Jumping. 


A burglar on Long Island took, among 
other things, a cornet belonging to an amateur, and 
the neighbors are belleved to be reconciled to his 
loss, 


The fuller conceptions we gain of the 
true meaning of Justice, the more we shall enter into 
ite spirit, aud the more its spirit will actuate our 
lives, 


Out of a list of seventeen bachelors at 
Keystone, Dakota, who three years ago resolved 
never to marry, cleven are now married and two are 
soon to be, 


There is a modern Jewish proverb that a 
man should clothe himself beneath his ability, his 
children according to his ability and his wile above 
his ability. 


United States Senator Henry B. Payne, 
of Olilo, itis said, thanks to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, can drew his check tor $14,000,000 and still have 
acomlortable nest egg left over, 


Almost all women will give a sympa- 
thizing hearing to men who are in love, He they 
ever so old, they grow young again in tha. coversa- 
tion and renew their own early time, 


Lite in Utah. Mormon wite, to husband: 
‘*‘Are you going out, dear?’? Mermon husband: 
"Yes; Lhavean engagement with Miss Brigham. 
She isto give me her auswer to-night.’’ 


A veteran politician gives this advice to 
young men: ‘*Donu'’tdriuk, and don't go into poll- 
ties. Neither hasdone me any harm, but while I 
have escaped, hundreds have been rulned by them."’ 


A Troy, N. Y., collar manufacturer, who 
died a few days ago, directed by will that no crape 
should be used in connection with his death, no ser- 
vices held at his funeral, and that his remains should 
be cremated, 


What's in aname? A Lake Michigan 
captain says that a loug course of observation has 
convinced hits that vessels named after women are 
remarkably unlucky, as compared with those bear 
ing the names ol nen, 


The girls at Covington, Ky., have organ- 
ized a boycott whieh Involves non-association with 
young nen who get drunk, The girls have intro- 
duced what no man had wit enough to devise a boy- 
colt that is both expedient and lawful, 


The Graham boys, says a Southern pa- 
per, reporta huge swallowing. They say two hing 
snakes undertook toswallow a ground rattie, One 
commenced athishead and the other at his tall. 
They swallowed until they met and then swallowed 
each other, 

A new society in England is called ‘‘The 
Speak-no-evil Soclety.’’ Its members are enjoined 
before speaking evil of any one to ask themselves 
three questions: Isittrue? Is it kind? Is it neces- 
sary’ Four texts from the New Testament bearing 
on the subject are printed at (he foot of the member- 
ebip card. 

A man dropped into the office of an 
Oneida, N. Y., newspaper the other day and offered 
to subscribe tor two years in advance if the proprie- 
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tor would take his pay ta dogs The editor replied 
‘Por mauy years l have taken wood, apples, puta 
toes, applejack and all syrte of vegetabies in pay 
‘ t: | 
.w & 
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" 
n Me s 
You ertained , papa Papa } 
sim alist of all the new dresses and w-gaw 
had last year, and the cost of each Il never sawa 
young man more interested, yet he emt very huar- 
riedly.*’ 
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Recent Book Issues. 


“Words of Hope and Comfort,” is a beau- 
tifully gotten up selection of wise sayings 
and quotations froin some of the greatest 
writers of the past. It is a marvel of art 


and good taste. A finer Easter offering | s fter climates, 


could not be selected, Published by White, 
Stokes & Allen, New York. For sale by 
Lippincott. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Cassels Family Magazine tor Mareb bas 
for a frontispiece a charming picture enti. 
tled **Valentine Season,"’ There m an inter- 
esting paper on “Street Entertainments,” 
and attractive articles on *“*The Worth of | 
Fish as a Feod,” “Employment for Gentle- 
men.” “Mosieal History as a Popular 
Study,” “What to Wear,” “The Land of 
lee and Snow ;’’ a clever short story, “She's 
Coming,”” another one, both bright end 
animated, called “Dr. Joliffe’s Queen 
Patient,’ and music, poetry, papers on 
domestic economy, bealth and the table, to 
sav nothing of that attractive department, 
“The Gatherer,” with its illustrated record 
of invention and discovery. Published by 
and reeeived from Messrs, Cassell & Ca, 
New York, 


The pictorial features of the March Wuie 
teake are uousually strong. “A Late 
March Afternoon,” “Blind Molten,” and 
“Pury Folk All,” are finely illustrated, as 
are “Just Seven Years Old,” “Montezuma’s 
Gold Mines.”’ “Romutus and Remus,” and 
“Howling Wolfand His Trick Pony.” The 
unillustrated papers include ‘Longfellow 
and the Childres,” by Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow; “A New England Flower,” a botan- 
ical paper by Grant Allen ; short stories, 





sketches, etc. There are still other inter- 
esting features: “Bits of Talk,’’ by Rose 
Kingslev, Margaret Sidney and Annie | 
Sawver Downs; a fascinating piece of bio- | 
graphical writing, by Mra Bolton, about 
“Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden), with portrait, 
some carpentry for boys, some *Search- 
Questions’ for historical studenta, ‘“Tan- 
vies’ forthe ingenious, and other poems 
and other pictures and other stories D 
Lothrop & Co,, publishers, Boston. 


The Forum for March contains eleven 
articles, nearly all timely, and all readable 
Prof, St. George Mivart discusses ‘The Fa- 
ture of Christianity ;" George Gunton eas | 
ily demolishes “llenry George’s Kconermiec | 
Ileresies ;"’ hdward Everett Hiale tells 
about “Books That Have Helped Me; | 
Neal Dow shows “The Effectiveness of Pro- 
hitetion ; Prof. Richard T. Ely has a sea- | 
sonable contribution on “Labor Organi za- 
tions ;"' Eliza Lynn Linton writes of “The } 
Tyranny of Fashion ;” and Dr. William A. | 
Hammond in “Mysterious Disappearances™ 
thinks that most of them are due toa pecu- 
liar form of epilepsy. Other articles) are 
“Confessions of a Universalist 77" ‘Poe Sea 
serpent Myth,” by Prof. "Theodore Cell; 
“Standing RKoom Only,’ by Thomas W. 
Knox, and “Shall tbe Jury System be Re- 
tained ?" by Judge EK. A. ‘Thomas, This 
number begins anew volume, Published 
at "7 Pitth avenue, New York. 





i 
Viaoarine for Mareh opens | 
Amertean Woman Ovwver- 
‘by Helen Campbell, Mr. Dem. | 
oho's “Stories and Memories of Wasting. | 
t ma” were eon nued, M .° i. Ll. Ww nslow 
contributes a charining story of western | 
fev entitted “Old Man Dagys,” and WLP 
Brown, ‘“roin’ to Meetin® in the Tennessee 
Mountains.” “The Boyhood of Clark Ras. } 
sell, byw W. LH. Rideing; “Queen Eliza. | 
beth and Her Suitors,” by EF. Bo Willrams, | 
and “‘ilelea'’s Surprise,” a story by C. HH. 
Maver, are all readable articles. bidith 
Langdon discusses “The Evils of Unequa. 
Marriages,’ and Mrs. Beecher *“Tue Ser- 
vant Girl Problem.” The poetry is good | 
and the minor departments are fullof inter- | 
estas usual. In addition, the supplement | 


lhe Brooklyn 
with ‘tls the 
dressed * 


contains several serinons by Mr. Beecher. | 
Phe number is an especially entertaining | 
ne, ut shed at Nos he and ll Pear 
Bireet, New York i 
| 
Phe Mareh number of The Pypuler S - | 
e Vl saretmarkably fall v ndica- | 
tiv fthis able mayazine as a dissem.nator | 
Promuar Scien in all its phase a. The | 
number opens with a piper by Appleton | 
Morgan.,t*Are Railroads Puablie Eaemies ?" 
in which Janes F. lludson’s recent work, | 


“hallways and the Repablie,” iscoinpletely | 


riddled hiss followed by an article of 
Breat popular interest, by Grant Allen, j 
entitled “A Mount Washington Sand wert.’ 


Luey M. Hall, M.b 
physiology and hygiene and physician at 


Vassar Collece, contributes a notable paper | 


THE SATURDAY 


‘Snowbird. 


BY K. BD. 





and life is hard, as I Fnow, who, though 
born there, have spent many years in 


|" the land of the E«quimaux it is oold, 


But they have a summer; 
it is brief, but warm. Then they leave 
their huts and live in tents. And the 
flowers bioom, and the dwart willows grow 
green, and the moss on the rocks solteus 
and fresLens, 

This season had come, and we were in 
our but, my wife, Snowbird, and our baby 
and I, when my sieep was troubled by 
dreams of strange wild beasts with whom I 
could not cope, and of demons who 
devoured us 1 awoke with a start, and 
rose upoo my elbow aud listened. 

“You sigh, Tonabbe,” said Snowbird. 
“What troubles you?” 

| dream, Savwbird,”’ I answered. 

“Dream happy dreains, then,’’ said Snow- 
bird, “tor we have our stores for the winter; 
our beautiful baby, our coufortable hut, 
and our good parents; we possess fleet 
reindeer and a delightful sledge. Weare 
indeed blessed."’ 

“You are right, Snowbird," I said; “let 
us be bappy;” and I slept again. 

Mean while, heartof mine, what happened 
without ? 

There were in that day tribes of Indians 
who bated the Esquimaux, and without 
receiving anv offence from them, attacked 
therm and murdered them without merey,— 
men, women and children, and babes at 
the breast. A tribe, called by a word of 
our language which means the (Qluarrellers, 
passing near our settioment, paused. One 
sa'd to the otnera, “Behold the tents of the 
Exequimaux!” The others, “Let ous kill 
them!” They laughed at each other. They 
twisted up their long hair into war Knots; 
each painted bimself black and red. They 
bared their aris to the shoulders, 

They trod softly as panthers,and descend. 
ing into the valleys that no watcher might 
give warning of their approach, they took 
the deer track that led to our tents. Then 
they rushed upon ua I beard their war 
ery. 

1 started up, and seizing all the furs at 
hand Qung them over Snowbird and the 
babe, hoping to hide them. Then I rushed 
eul to detend my tent I fought—alaa!l who 
ean contend witharmed nuyibers? A biow 
descended on my bead. I fell. 

For hours I kKuew nothing; bow many lI 
cannes guess, When I awoke it was night 
A eriumon aurora, shot with green, oovered 
the sky, and all was silence, 

i was alone under the aurora—alone with 
the dead—the dead whom Indians had 
murdered and scalped! One knew no. one 
man or one woman from another, 

The tures bad been torn from them, the 
oruaments that they wore; the tenis were 
burnt to ashes; the faces slashed and altered, 
They had berne some women away, I 
tancred, but [knew nothing. 

Had | been of another nation, I would 
have Kiiled myself. Suicide Las never yet 
eecurred to an Esquimaux. I waited for 
my bleeding wound toend my lite. Be- 
fore this could be done strangers arrived 
upon the spot—white men who were ex- 
ploring our country. They pity me. They 
bound my wounds. Then they wept with 
me that leould not discover the vody of 
Suew bird, and took ine with them. 

Soon | learned to bear my pain, and bea 
maa again, and helped them on their way, 
tor I Knew the land as they did not. ‘hey 
gave me a name—John Helpful. I liked 
the English name, Lkeepit vel. Lunder- 
Sand now that when they named ine 8, it 
was because I had seemed to them to be a 
belipful mman and a kindly. 

Whither they wished to go I went with 
them, and I learned to speak English very 
well, so they say. At least I can make my- 
self understood, and I can understand, 

And so we went on further north, where 
all was ice and snow. and I Know they 
searched for comrades frozen up there, wail- 
ing for help, or perhaps dead. 

One morning we were among strange 
snow-fhields, when some one cried out— 

“Look !”" 

I looked. 


Brice Ww -Slbe es, 


There were the marks of 
Some human being was near. 
We followed the tracks and came to a rock, 
and in the rock a cavern. 

We entered in, along into the dark, and 
down inte the dark, and there it was warin- 
er, and a fire glowed, and a woman's voice 


| sang. 


lt was an Esquimaux song. A woman 


| sat before the fire, and lulled a babe upon 
, a88ociate professor of | 


her Knee. Her fur hood was over her 
head > but how much does one need to see, 
if it be one he loves, to know her ? 











—_— o—- 


> 


on “Hitwher Pducation of Women and the | “Snowbird !" 1 stirieked: Suowbird! 
Family.’’ Prof. Humphrey, F. R.S.. basa 1 Mw wife! It ts vou : itis ae ene else!” 
prper of curious interest on “The Habits] yng the woman turned, and it was she 
and Family History of Centenarians.” | and no other And ny transports er ioy 
“Colebrated Clocks" ts the title uf an ye | were iiae thoes of a madman "tee Fe 
M tr oe ti 7 toe sade ; by .. : ao ae told me all, white me wey 
Tat! ‘ ~ | crowded about the fire and listened ; and 
Youmans is contributed by his sister, and a] | interpreted what t_ey did not under 
*plendid portraitof thisdistinzguished scien | stand. ia : 
tie scholar fortins the frontispiece. There | An Indian had carned off my Snowbird 
a .% . Bo : bs gyre 7 ie _— oo nd to be bis wife; but she had said to herse it, 
sr : . o ae imieeer eae noe” a “Rather death ! and she bad bid her bat», 
. : ! oe . -? in ber hood, and smothered ite cries, and no 
cutsten:. sdania one Knew sine had it with her. 
PR Oty ine And when they had halted to s eep, s 
aied lhe great hole some wild beast 
‘ | r {t ana \ rm 
a 
~ x ; b : 
‘ “ “ eg } Bie ret 
” " i « ¥ we and gaw what I Dal seen 
hav wie over # ‘ ba require She thought ne dead, and bewailed me 
started free, bicher sex; ai. ages | butfor ber baby’s sake, she knew she must 
irs ifee ‘ 


- So.wrapping herself lu some furs she 


EVENING POST. 


found, she went her way, hoping to come 


to a settiement she knew of where were | 


some kinafol k. 

In vain she wandered ; she lost her path, 
and came at last to the cave where we 
found her. Here she had lived by soaring 
rabbits and birds, and gathering certain 
mosses that we know, which, with the 
melted snow, make a very good and nour- 
ishing sort of jelly. 

And #o the dave had come and gone, and 
Snowbird wept, but waited, believing in 


| 


time that my spirit would come to her, | 


And she said, crying for joy— 

“When I eaw you, Tonabbe, I believed 
that it was so, and that these people with 
the white faces were also spirits; but, be- 
hold we live, and are together again.” 

Then she rose and served us with pro- 
visions auch as she had stored away, and the 
men about us spoke good words of my !it- 
tle Snow bird,such as we Nsquimaux never 
aay of women. 

The restof the tale I wil! tell shortly. 
We went aside to leave Snowbird and the 
babe at a Settiement with friends, and | 
wenton with the other men. 

But they only found graves and words 
written by dead men—sad tales of how 
they starved and froze to death ; and then 
they went sadly back totheir country, tak- 
ing me and my wife and child with them. 

Here, being a very vid man, I live still, 
with my wife and sen. And the children 
of my son gather about me in the evening 
as I tell them stories of their Esquimaux 
forefathers, and of tie massacre of the Cop- 
per Hilla, whieh makes them shudder and 
look over their shoulders as they go to bed, 
although they ask for it again, and still 
again upon the morrow, 

oe ~ 

MARRIAGE OF CoUsINS. — It is often 
asked whetber there is any objection to the 
intermarriage of cousins. Supposing that 
both the cousins, their parents, and their 
common ancestors have always been per- 
fectiy healthy tn mind as well as in body, 
there can be no physical objection. It is in 
cases where Some hereditary taint may have 
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In from one toe twenty minetes never falls to relieve 
PAIN with one thereagh application. No matter 
how vi t or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 


Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, vr 
divease may seer, RADWAY's 
READY RELIEF «tt afford instant ease. It in- 


prostrate with 


sta v re .es and soon cures 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Celds, 
Cold in the Head, Sere Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 

| Pneumonia, Seiatica, 
Headache, Inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Sprains, Bruises, Paies Im the Back, Chest 
or Limbs. It was the Grst and is the only 


PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the mest exernuciating pains, al- 


| lays inflagpmation, amd ceres Ooncestions, whether 
of the Laugs, Mteemack, Bowels or other glands or 


| tumlier ! water « 


been inherited by the cousins from their | 


Oommen anecesters that such unions be- 
come unadvisable., The hereditary taint is 
more general than is usually imagined, 
W here it exists, and marriage takes place 
between cousins, the blemish is likely to 
appear in an intensified formu in the ch'l- 
dren, Two cousins, for example, who have 
acommon ancestor who was not particul cr- 
ly clear-headed, may become the parents 
of an idietor of a deafemute. And there- 
fore, seeing that people can seldom be quite 
certain as to the ramunity of their ances- 
tors from defects of one kind or another, it 


There may, however, be a counter-alanc- | 


ing advantage. The law ot heredity tends, 
ta such a case, to intensify desiradie quali- 


ties as much as undesirable ones: and the 


offspring of cousins who have common an- 
oestors of exceptional ability imay turn out 
to be a genius, 
_ —_>- ©: > «= 

CURLOSITIRS OF VEGETATION, — The 
various bread-forming grains—wheat,  bar- 
ley, oata,rve—are found to be resolvable in- 
to one, If wheat be sown in June and 
mown down,so a8 not to be allowed to come 
to ear Ull neXt season, the product will be 
found to consist partly of rve or some other 
of the cereals, Oats have in like manner 
been transformed into rye, barley,and even 
wheat, ‘Till a recent period this phenome- 
non was doubted, but i has been tested by 
experiment, and reported on by so many 
credible persons, that itcan no longer be 
rejected, The cowslip, primrose, oxl!p,and 
polyanthus, which were always regarded as 
distinet species, are now found to be pro- 
ducible from one set of seeds under certain 
varying Conditions; they are radically one 
plant. ‘ 
tien are only varieties of a flower growing 
among the ruins of some of the old castles, 
Phe artichoke of the garden and the car- 
doon (a kind of thistle) of the South 
American wilds are heid a8 distinct species 
in all xManical works; yet the artichoke in 
neglect degenerates into the cardoun. 

—_—_ - - 

Suk Yirnuprp.—‘“ivod-night, Lodemia, 
Une more, please,” 

“Not another one, 
had ter already.”’ 

“I have ouly had nine, Lodemia.” 

“Well, nine are enough.” 

“Noa, they are not. You thought that | 
had bad ten, and I’m entitled to ten.” 

“I believe that you did have ten.’’ 

“Laxtemia, I solemnly assure you that I 
had only nine. Give me one more and 11! 
ao 

“bor Heaven's sake, Lodemia,” came in 
aceents of entreaty [rom an upper story of 
the building adjoining, as the bald head of 


orgaas by one applicatiea, 

INTERNALLA, a balf te a teaspoenful in halfa 
tm afew minutes cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stemach, Naegsea, Vomiting, Heart- 
Nervousness, Mieeplessmess, Sick Headache, 
Dia wa, ¢ . Plat«leecy and all internal pains. 


Malaria in its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented. 


There 1 net a remedial agent in the world that will 
ire } *rand Agee, aedall other Malarious, Bil- 
le tother Pevers abtod bw RADWAY’'S PILLS) 
seo guick as RADWALDS READY RELIEF, 


BR. RL R. met omty es Uhe patient scized with 


Malaria, Laity pie eapeesed? to the malarial poison 
will, every morning take froan 20 te Weiropsof Ready 
Relief in water ant cal, say a eracker, before going 


ul, they prevent allacas, 


Price, 59 ets. per Botule. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY'’S 





SARSAPARILLIAN 


is rather risky for cousins to iIntermarry, | 


RESOLVENT 


iar—— 


CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 





So also the clove, pink, and carna- | 


Marcellus, You've | 


For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 
Chronic R atis ~ us Complaints, &c., 
<. Heeking Dry Cough, Cancerous 
Affections, Bleeding of the Langs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, White Sweilines, Tamers, Pimples, Blotches, 
Rruptions of the Pace. Ulcers, Hip Disease, Gout, 
Dropsy, Ricekets. Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tien, Diabetes, Kilmer, Bladder, Liver Complaint. 

Tue wondertul cores effected bv the Sarsaparillian 


(sland ar “we 


Resolve rk ~B r, Ovarian and Urinary 
Diseases, its ary . *er in dissolving stone and 
ealenlo ‘ : aTing grevel, gleet and dis- 
harges trom the g tal glands; ils powers over the 
Kittnevs in establi ca althy secretion of urine, 


curing Diabetes, I[e@ammatien or Irritation of the 
Riadder, Albumineows or Brick Dast Deposits, White 

. . estaldishes : varacter as A GREAT 
CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY, 


Sold bs 


Sand, et ‘ 


stldruggist~. $2 a bottle. 


RADWAY’S 
PILLS, 





|The Creat Liver and Stomach 


Remedy, 


For the eur ft «a fi<ermters of the Stemac! 
Liver, Bowels, A Ss Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Heartache, ¢ mstipation, Costive- 
ness, Indigest , B PsNess, Fever, Inflam- 


mation of the Bowls 


ments of the Dut 


Piles, and all derange- 
al Vi~cera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no merrury, & erals or deleterious drugs. 
Vurg ation made perfect by Dr. Rad way’s Pills. 
Uniformity and Safety of Action Secured. Perfect 
Digestion wi tee eq oenets pod i~lac~d by taking ene of Rad- 


| Way's Pills every merning, about 10 o'clock, as 4 


a loxtger was thrust out into the pale moon. | 


hight “let the young man have it if he’l! 
oniy gf want to get lo sleep to-night.”’ 
he baid head wasdrawnin. There were 
afew hurried whisperings, amutiled sound 
as of mashed potatoes striking against a 
brick wall, and all was still. 
’ - PP — — 

WHEN a prominent clergyman in Bridge 
pert, Conn,, took his seat in the pulpit on a 
recent Sunday he discovered to his horror 
that he had forgotten to pat on his collar 
and necktie. Just as he was at his wits' 
ead to know what to do, a messenger s 


>t “Mt with a Sunday 
parson exp! ) ~ 
Ss _ 
_ 4” ‘ 
<> - ——_>— - 
\ aller boice—whethber t Sutl 


LOTrUumMediV With a cough, or to 
— Cents for lr. 


invest 


Ball’s Cough Syrup and 


dinner pill. By so deing 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Dyspepsia, Foal Stomach, Biliersness will be avoi!- 


et aud the fou at ts eaten contribute its nourishinz 
properties for the suppert ot the natural waste of Ui 
bem tv. 

&@™) serve the following symptoms resulting from 
Disease of the Digestive (rgans: Constipation, In- 
want tiles, F ss of the Blood in the Head, Acidity 
‘tthe Stomach, Nawsea, Heartburn, Disgust of Foot, 
t ess OF Weight im the Stemach, Sour Eructations, 
“NiuKing . z the Heart. Choking or Suff 

\ £ sensa a nm «a lving posture, Dimnes- 

\ lbts or Webs before the Sight, Fever an’ 
t I> , of Persp'rat 
Ve ~ : . r . * he = 
He 
YAY S 
New } x. ae i mat 
ands w - yen. 
th) THE PUBLIC. —Be sare and ask for RAD- 
sew that t “RADWAY™ is 08 
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theme. 


SPRINGTIDE ECHO bs. 








Sweet spring hath bid the zephyr piss; 
From bondage hath released her— 
*Tis spring’s own zeph)r—alias 
A biack northeasier 


The crystal dewdrop gleams along 
The sprays at morning's prime, 
Mocking the poet's trembling sogg 

Wich it own rime. 


The vault above shines bright and clear, 
Hath not the poet said it ? 
*Thoegh lost to sight, to mem'rvy dear’'— 
We'll give it credit. 


And clastered cnowdrops greet our eves, 
Blaaching tbe earth below, 
Pure snow -drops, in their simplest guise, 
As drops of snow! 


From baimy morn may Phearbus claim 
The record of a hero— 
A record marked ateight A. M., 
**Three below zero!" 


seag-birds around us, above, before us, 
fHyma ferth their meditation; 
A hymn that trills in shiv’ring chorus 
Anenat starvation. 


Sof mists enwreathe us while we lisfen 
*Neath *‘snowdrops’’ perpendicalar— 
lheep mists that mortals sometimes christen 
**London particular,’ 


Then ery the babbling infant lispers, 
Mriving to show their skill off, 
**Mot%er, what's summer?’ And she whispers, 
*Spring with the chill off !"* 
—U.N. NONE. 





Sound sleeper—One who snores, 

The best thing for sea-sickness—Port. 

When is a 
When it is tiled, 


Cagpets are bought by the yard and 


worn by the foot. 


newspaper the sharpest 7— 


Love for labor is an acquired taste. The 
average man was boru lazy. 
Although not talkative at all, the oyster 


is a very pleasant companion at dinner, 


What part of a dwelling house would 
beat suit a phrenologist for his study ?—The scullery. 

What is the diilerence between the North 
and Seath Pole?—Why, a world of difference, to be 
sure. 

Wherein are a policeman and a rainbow 
alike ?—Koth are tokens of peace, and usnally appear 
after a storm. 

The four boxes that govern the world— 
The caruridge-box, the ballot-box, the jJury-box, and 
the band-box, 

Very busy. 
fellow?** Blinks, in a hurry: 
busy to find out.** 

Amateur performances are permissible 
dering Lent. strictly speaking, they do not come 
under the head of amusements. 


Jinks: ‘‘How goes it, old 


Customer: ‘‘ Are these eggs fresh?’ 
“Certainly, sir, Guarantee it, sir. 
affidavit of the hen on every egg-shell, sir.*? 
A Boston editor says that if there were a 
lhatof dyaamite bombs in his offlee, he ‘should be 
willing to have them go anywhere except of.*’ 
People who are always in 


Soon Wear out, 


(srocer: Sworn 


high 
savsaplhysician. It may be; 
ple whe are always low-spirited wear other 
vut. 


A watch and clock company having 


failed, one of the creditors remarked that ‘‘they 
would havean awful time winding up their busi- 


.* 


spirits 
bul peo- 
people 


hess, 


A guileless Irish girl wrete to her adorer 


thus: “*Don*t come to see me any more just yet, 
Jolin, for father has been having his boots half-soled 
and two rows of nails around the toes.*’ 


A father was found fault with for wishing 


marry bis son too young. ‘*‘Wait,’’ said a friend, 
““till he gets a little more sense.’’ ‘‘1%n not so fuol- 
ish a> Uthat; be would not marry at all, then.’’ 


“Pa, have you got the hydrophobia?’ 
“Na, my son: what makes you ask that question ?’" 
““Well, lL heard ma say to-day that you got awfully 
bitten when you thought she had a furtune in her 
own name.*’ 


“Would you believe,’’ said a thriftless 
soung man toa friend, ‘‘thatl had! a fortune in my 
«rasp iastevening?’’* ‘*hHlow so?’ asked the friend. 
“I sheok hands witha girl whose fingers were cov- 
ered with diamonds.*’ 


A fashionable wedding present is a door 
plate with the bridegroom's name on it. This should 
be followed up with a door to tack the plate on anda 
house to hang the door on, andan acre to plant the 
house on, then the plate would be of some good. 


‘Doctor, 


nz the phvsi 


said the grateful patient, seiz- 
ian’shand, ‘*‘] shall never forget that 
you Lowe my life!’* ‘You exaggerate, ’* said the 
docter, mildiv: **you only owe mwefor fifteen visits: 

‘at is the puint which I hope you will not fail to re- 


liae eer.** 


“Tam not pl eased with your selections. 


lirge mu-ic,** sa:d a manager to 
wier of an orchestra: ‘*besides, your men dor 
x ar arruy 5 ed mor guff.’ 
\ 
atters« ou ‘+ tr st i 
© exclaimed. ‘*Yes, my inte 
wit . 4 
Hasigh that came from his heart: aha 
fortupately you are not the baker 








|; court-material, 





THE REASONING oF Doas.—It is related 
of a certain , that when a triend of 
bis was travelling abroad, he one mornin 
took out bis purse to nee if it yo 
cient change for a day's jaunt he ——— 
making. ° from his gings, 
leaving a trasted dog behind. When he 
dined he took out bis purse to pay, and 
found that he bad lost a gold coin from it. 
On returning home in the evening, his ser- 
vant informed him that the dog seemed to 
be very ill, as they could not induce it to 
eatanything. He went atonce to look at 
his favorite, and assoon as he entered the 
room, the faithful creature ran to him, de- 
postting the missing gold coin at his feet, 
and then devoured the food place! for it 
with great eagerness, The truth was that 
this gentleman bad dropped the coin in the 
morning, and the dog had picked it up and 
kept it In his mouth, fearing even to eat, 
lest it should lose its master's property be- 
fore an oppottunity offered to restore it. 
Anecdotes of this character are innumera- 
bie, as are also those of dogs reclaiming 
property belonging, or Laving belongea, to 
their owners. 

A farmer having sold a flock of sheep to a 
dealer, lent bim his dog to drive them 
home, a distance of thirty miles, desiring 
him to give the dog a meal at his journey’s 
end and tell it to go home. Tie drover 
found the dog so useiul that he resolved to 
keep it, and instead of sending it back, 
locked itup. The collie grew sulky, ana 
at last effected itsescape. Evidently deem- 
ing the drover had no more right to detain 
the sheep than he had to detain itself, the 
honest creatures went into the field, col- 
lected all the sheep that bad belonged to 
his master, and to that person’s intense 
astonishment, drove the whole flock hoimne 
again, 

Dogs are net only honest in themselves, 
but will not permit others to be dishonest. 
A late sportsman was wont lo tel! of histwo 
deerhounds, “Smoker,” and Smoker’s son 
“Shark,”’ a curiously suggestive instance of 
parental discipline. The two dogs were 
teft alone in a room where luncheon was 
laid out. Smoker’s integrity was invincible 
but his young sun bad not yet learned to 
resist temptation. Through the window 
he noticed Stark, anxieusly watched by 
his father, steal a cold longue and drag it to 
tbe floor. No sooner had be done s0, than 
the oflended sire rushed upon bim, rolled 
him over, beat him, and took away the 





| tongue; after which Smoker retired yraveiy 


to the fireside. 
TS 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.— Some people 
are of opinion thatil the death punishinent 
is to continue in civilized countries, a 
method must be discovered by which such 
scenes aS sometimes occur at the scaffold 
shall be rendered iinpossible. At the pres- 
ent time the death sentence is carried out 
by hanging or beheading in every Euro- 
pean state except Spain. In Spain con- 
demned persons are executed by ineans of 
the garrotie. The garrotte was at one time 


one _ | tnerely acord put round the victim’s neck, 
on"t Raew, Tee | and gradually tightened until strangula- 
| tion ensued. 


| ever, asteel collar with a screw, 


bow- 
which is 
turned until it enters tbe spinal narrow at 
the base of the brain. If the operation is 
skilfully performed, death is instantaneous, 
but nuch agony has sometiimes deen caused 
to convicts by the bungling of the execu- 
tioner. Hanging is the death punishment 
throughout the British Empire, except in 
the case of soidiers sentenced to death by 
These are shot. In France, 
persons condeuined to death have, since the 
Revolution, been despatched by the guillo- 
tine, and in most of the German states be 
heading is also favored. In Austria, how- 
ever, hanging is the mode of executiwn. 
SS 

Boston hostess, to young inan visiting 
from the West: “We Boston people, Mr. 
Breezy, are laughed ata good deal tur be- 
ing SO partial to beans, but we don’t mind 
it.’”’ Western young man, gallantly: “No, 
indeed 1 wouidn’t if I were you, Mra, 
Waldo. Beans are a very valuebie pro- 
duct. Father, who knows as much about 
such matters as anybody in southern Iili- 
nois, Savs they are even better than corn to 
fatten hogs with.’’ 


The garroste is now, 










EUMPEREYS’ 
Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics for 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP: 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 


Used ty U.S. Governm’t. 


Chart on Rollers, 
and Book Sent Free. 
ys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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BLACKING 


Restor ginal buster and finiah to the shoe. 
tw ace a l bh without shrink 
ing erating r hardening the leather Eact 
aoublie the quantity of her dress 
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by GEO. H. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 


iibera® etased potas ry. References 
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An unemployed perseun, 
either sex, in own locality, for 
the successful business of old 
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It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
—_! ail Ovarian pad pare Inflammation and Ul- 
ceration, Falling and Displacements, and the conse- 
quent Spinal weakness, and is particularly adapted 
to the Change of Lif. 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from the Uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to cancer 
ous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 
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For the cure of Complaints of efther sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. Price $1. Bix botties for $5. 

Ne family should be without LYDIA F. PINKHAM'S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness and 
torpidity of the liver. 2 cents a box at all druggists 





THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
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FERRIS BRO$,teesncare, 
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W WANTED (Samples FREF) for 
AG EN I's: + len Seott’s beautiful Bleetrie 
Brushes, Belts, 

Ftc, Norrish, oh ate sales. 


Livy | wiven, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N Y. 


Wie Lady Agents to send for Particulars of 
Latest and Best Selling Articles in the Market, 
Add. Henry Veters, P.O. Box 22H, New Orleans, La, 
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Inventor of the celebrated GORSANREZR VEN 
TILATING Wie and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PRES. 


Instructions to enalle Ladies and Gentlemen vo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGK, INCHES. TOUPKES AND SCALFS, 
No.l, The round of the INCHES, 
head. No. 1. From forebead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No, 3. From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear } the heal. 
round the forehead, | 
He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wi Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Trai Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tared, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 
ase rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
air 





Its causes, and anew and sne- 
DEAFNESS (2.27380 -203 22° 
home by one who was deal 
twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the pote 


specialists without benefit. Cred himaelf in three 
oa © and since then hundreds of others, Full 
a 


rtic re sent on application. 
TT 3. PAGE, No. rH West ist &t., New York City. 
r ; ss Sample Ro Rook of beantiful carda, 14 Comes, 
12 tricks in c, + a verses. ‘or 
a 2c. stamp. ak CARD 0O.. Station 15, Ohia, 


articies tn the worl! 1 sample free. 


250% AMONTHL, Ageots wanted. OO best sell- 
$ hdiress SAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


pl Stwane | ane 
ae >. F — om 
W.c.un C. Griaweold eth 


who are senffering from errors 
pervous weakness, carly 


~~ CARB To all 
end tadiserecions of vouth, 
decay, loss of manhord, Ac., Ll will cend a recipe that 
will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE This great 
remedy was discovered by a missionary in South 
Amertea, Send = self-addreseed envelope to Rev. 
Joskeru T. Inman, Station D, New York City. 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 

ILE @ teturns Suindelacy. Deither 
knife, purge, mive or suppesitery Liver, kidney 
andaiiioatbieanaee eepectaily constipation cur- 


ed like magic. Sufferers # i)! learn of asimple remedy 
free, by addressing, J. H. KERV ES, 74 Nassau Bt, N Y. 


ves All S20 a week and expen 
WORK Valvatie outfit and particulars 
—_ Po VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
Lae P. Simpson, Washington, b. 
PA : ft asked for patents until o 
Dinsace' Write tor lnventor's taalde. 


M rake monev odd daveeciiiog ** We 
new books, Write A. GomtTun &Cwo,, 


mders* anmlother 
hila., Pa. 


New Hidden Name Border Cardsand King, l0ec., 
1s i pks. &6 rings. Munson bros., Mt. Carmel, Ct. 
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Bessy Sate Gastoes to be considered 
handsome. mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beaaty is a clear, smooth, soft 
a beautiful skin. —. a afflicted 


with T or 

Skin Jn a | should lose 
no time in ap ng this old established 
and delightfa Toilet preparation. 


It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been eae analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Drugxists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers | Everywhere, 





Depot 39 Barclay St., N. Y. 


WHITE LILAC SOAP 


The new Sand ex uinite Toilet Sap 
which for perfect rity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolutely pure ever enter into ita mani- 
facture, heees this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nurwery aud un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use, 

Lamo’s Wurre Litac Toiwet Boar is 
refreshing and soothing to the akin, leave 
iug it beautifully clear soft and smooth, 


Price, 20c. perCake. Box 3 Cakes SOc, 
Sent by Mail upon Keceipt of Price. 


Sold by Prugsista and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lvery where. 








TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done 


by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kiowitng a tune, elther **in the head,’' a 


ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNf 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have 
so much as to whistle or hum atune—say ‘Way D 


can play It IMMEDIATELY, 
of this GUIDE. THE GULDE shows how 
in different keve, 


sistance 


correctly and with good effeet, 


TEAS the player has the full effect of the bassa 


it is called,** or able to hum, * atle or sing, 
MUsie: coh THE INSTHI - 
ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they 
River, ’* for instance 


on the plano or 


IWLEDGE OF 
know 
vownon the Swanee they 
organ, Will tie aa- 
the tunes are to be played wlth both hands and 


ad treble clets, tegether with the 


power of making correct and harmonious chords In accompaniments Itmust he plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without atudy. It will do nothing 
of the kind. Whatitcando, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, wilhoutever having opened amos 
hook, and without pre viausly necding to know the difference between A or G, @ half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Ginide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, wit! 
reference to anything but what leis shown by it todo, can in alew moments pia the pierce are- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does pot and never can supp aut ree ag book 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ aud all others whe are 

own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY tw. tapes of Alf- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide —the ear ¢ : t ed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the kovs. Su, aflera ver tie prac- 
Lice with the Geuiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the saili ane 5 ty the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the commer eet ii tw tea 
those who cannot spend years learning an instiument vt ‘ ‘ i t ea without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A 1 it it ." A. B, C’sand knows a 
tune—say ‘“The Sweet Bye and Bye cant aft " " «4 . Ther ‘ 
many who would like lo be able to dat , tor wirowt . ther am<«i ft 
we comm, i The (t, fe as Boot NT) Ted Im) fort 4 i } 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





I think most people will agree with me 
that economy is rarely, if ever, pleasant. 
There are persons who begin to eeonomize 
early in life, and to whom the habit has be- 
come so much a second natare, that, even 
when the necessity no longer exists for be- 
ing thrifty, they cannot relapse into liberal 
spending ; but these, of course, are the 
exceptions, 

Most human beings find it a dreary duty 
to have to consider the pennies, and to 
make one dune do the work of two ; but it 
has become a matter of necessity to so 
many that a few hints on the subject may 
not be unacceptable. 

My first piece of advice would be to have 
ax few clothes as you possibly can, consist- 
ent with your requirements, and to take 
care, the very greatest care, of what you 
have. 

The good appearance of a dress much de- 
pends on how it is put on for the first time, 
and how it is put away. 

Try on your dress when it comes home ; 
see that the right number of strings and 
buttons are properly fastened ; that the 
skirt does not fall too low at any point,for a 
soil on the edge takes away from its new- 
ness more than anything, and a seam that 
drags, and is worn dragging, will never 
come really right, and not even the best of 
dressmakers are infallible. 

The most costly thing that you can buy 
now is inferior bead trimming, which the 
second-rate dressmakers are so fond of us- 
anage. 

The hollow beads break easily, the 
threads give way perpetually ; if you have 
time to be continually repairing, you will 
find yourself constantly so employed, or 
otherwise you will present an untidy 
appearance, 

Do not judge by a cursory glance when 
buying trimmings ; look well into them, 
and you will tind that the tambor stitch 
employed on many well-looking appliques 
is mere chain stitch, which, when once it 
begins to go, disappears directly and leaves 
bare spaces, 

Never be induced to turn a dress inside 
out when you put it away, it creases it: and 
spoils the trimmings. Dresses should be 
kept hanging in bags which button down 
the front, so that the folds are not dis- 
arranged in putting them in. 

Blue paper is the best preservative for 
white dresses, and it is a good plan, where 
a white dress is likely to be put away for 
sometime, to sew blue paper inside the hol- 
land bag, and pin a loose sheet over the top 
and base of the bag. 

Bodices should be laid down flat on 
shelves, the bows stuffed, and each bodice 
carefully wrapped up and kept from the 
great enemy, dust. 

Furs should be well beaten, taken out 
from time to time, covered with insect 
powder, and sewn in an holland bag. If 
you have a camphor-wood box, or box 
made of highly-smelling weed, keep your 
fur in it. 

I have found the cardboard boxes very 
strongly made, which are the length of a 
ball skirt, and are furnished with a couple 
of hooks, so that when set on end they form 
a sort of hanging wardrobe. They are the 
best of boxes for keeping ball dresses un- 
crushed, and they can stand in any stray 
corner, and leave more space in the ward 
robe. 

The interest of economy may be largely 
consulted in the choice of material, and in 
this, as in other things, Knowledge = is 
power, Women should educate themselves 
to know something about materials, as 
their manufacture has much to do with 
durability. 

Nothing is more lasting than well-woven 
all-woolen stuffs ; the admixture of cotton 
causes cockling, and many other defects of 
wear. You ought to be able to discover its 
presence easily, as it is far harsher to the 
touch. 

Highly stiffened corded silks wear 
greasy. The manufacturers have got over 
another defect, viz., that pulling at the 
seams, Which reduced a gown to shabbiness 
very quickly, by a double tying in the 
weaving ; and these corded silks are now 
less liable to pull than others. 

A number of the soft-looking cord fabrics 
have a wool cord covered with silk, which 
makes them drape all the better, and does 


not interfere with their wear. Some have 
eotton lotermixed be sure you abjure 
* ay 
Sy ire Ve ‘ . S]>ta CTCaseSR anna | 
DeCOMIes Bhavhy ALY al ibe same time 


it has a beauty all its own 
I must return to homely counsel on this 
subject of economy. A great secret in mak 
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ing money do its duty, and in tempting it 


clothes and their adjuncts in order. 

When lace is dirty, for example, send it 
at once to the cleaner’s ; do not wait till 
you need it ; the chances are that it will be 
wanted on the spur of the moment, and if 
not ready, money will have to be need- 
leasly spent to replace it. 

Lace is the best and most economical 
trimming there is tor many articles of 
dress, and even if you do not happen to 
have a good store of real lace, the machine 
made is now so excellent that it lasts a long 
time. 

If you have made up your mind to have 
one or two dresses from a leading dress- 
maker, do not leave the ordering of them 
till the height of the season, when the work- 
rooms are #0 over-crowded that you can 
hardly expect to get the individual atten- 
tion you would have a right to expect at a 
less busy time ; and pay ready money for 
them. 

Lists should be carefully kept of every- 
thing in the wardrobe, and the deficiencies 
supplied as soon as they occur ; it is a far 
better plan than being ignorant as to be- 
longings, and spending money, as many of 
us frequently do, on articles which we act- 
ually have, and do not know it. 

Keep your accounts closely. If you re- 
duce your expenditure to a system you will 
find money is rarely wasted, and women 
are apt to be lavish in small sums, from 
which they derive little advantage, though 
they tell up astonishingly. 

Few of the weaker sex to whom economy 

is an object can indulge in that five dollar 
note “for peace and comfort’? which unre- 
corded is to be found in many masculine 
accounts, 
For usual everyday dresses the diagonals 
are to be recommended, made up with the 
same stuff, having frise stripes ; indeed, 
nearly all the new. woolens are sold with 
plain and fancy material of the same 
nature, 


When the plain stuff has no such accom- 
paniment, the dressmakers fall back on the 
“pave” plushes, the inspiration for the de- 
sign being supposed to be taken from the 
pavement. 

With the exception of the Ecossais plaids, 
“camaiou”’ effects find a preference ; the 
word really means, ‘a picture of one 
color,” and as applied to dress, it signifiesa 
variety of tones of the same color laid one 
upon the other—a harmony in greens, reds, 
or blues, in fact; not an admixture of 
reds, greens and blues, 

The new silks owe their inspiration to the 
most ornate period of French taste, the 
reign of Louis X VI., and brocaded flowers 
between elaborate stripes are the leading 
characteristics, 

Having taken a survey of the materials, 
we must now see how they are made up. 
The evening gowns are very many of them 
in the Directoire style, at all events as far 
as the bodice is concerned, opening 
square at the neck, with the peculiar collar 
of that time. 

I notice, too, another revival in the fash- 
ion of long streamers of narrow ribbon 
fastened to the back of the bodice, and 
allowed to float over the trained skirt. 

Moire ribbons are much used by the best 
French dressmakers. 

Another style for evening gowns is a 
revival of the Louis XV. make. I noted a 
beautiful gown in this fashion, which was 
of a sulphur tone of satin, rather than 
cream, trimmed with mordore gauze and 
some exquisite blonde of the same tone— 
a very excellent combination. Sulphur- 
colored velvet bows kept the lace in its 
place. The train was long, the back cut in 
one with the bodice,a mode which is return- 
ing rapidly. 

Many of the plush morning gowns are 
made all in one also, while the tea-gowns 
which were almost universally so arranged, 
have now pointed bodices, and the deep 
‘‘pocketed” pleats sewn to them. This 
term means when they are run together at 
the top, and are allowed to stand out visi- 
bly. 

Panels of jet, or other beadwork, or some 
rich fancy material are a part of most of the 
skirts ; and the bodices, when they have 
not the elaborate plastrons I have described, 
cross in front, so that no fastening is appar- 
ent 

Buttons play a most important part, and 
the wearers deserve much commendation 
if they undertake to button half of them. 
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Orange Uake.—Make a rust as iii 
j} tart, using three-quarters of a pound 
flour, quarter of a pound of sugar, quarter 
of a pound of almonds, blanched and 
pounded, three well-beaten e and the 
yolks of three or four hard boiled ones. 


to stretch out to its furthest limit, is tokeep | must not be more than the third of an inch 


| round by 


EVENING 


as thin as possible, so 
er when moved ; it 


POST. 





Roll out the 
that it will 
thick. Lay a large te on it to cut it 

. " Form Ceelenttines of the paste 

into a small cord, either plaited threefold 
or twisted in two ; moisten the edge of the 

cake, and lay this round. Then beke it a 
rich yellow in a moderate oven. It must 
be baked on a buttered paper, and laid on 
the flat baking-tin. During the baking, 
thoroughl beat the yolks of eight eggs and 
whites of coe stir in a quarter of a — 
of powdered sugar, the grated peel of three 
oran and their juice. Whisk this over 
the fire till it thickens; then take it off. 
When the cake and cream are both partly 

cooled, mix into the cream the whites of 

four eggs, whisked to a stiff snow, with a 

of sifted sugar. Spread the 
cream over the cake, and 1 and divide 
an orange into its se te half moons with- 
out breaking their skins) When the cake 
is cold, lay these on its centre in the form 
of a star or other device, and sift sugar 
over them. 


Orange Cardinal.—Allow a large sweet 
orange and three ounces of sugar to each 
bottle of wine, Peel the oranges very thin. 
Put the yellow lings in wine, and let 
them stand a few hours ; or, if the cardinal 
is wanted at once, scald the peels, cover, 
and let them stand till cold. Meantime, 
having peeled off the white rind, slice the 
oranges very thin in a bowl, and cover 
with powdered sugar. When the 1 is 
cold, strain the wine or water from it over 
the fruit, adding all the sugar required,and 
after this mix the wine with a bottle of 
sparkling Moselle or champagne poured in 
the last thing before serving. 


Orange Syrup for Orangeade.—Rasp the 
peel of a dozen sweet and two Seville 
oranges with a pound of sugar lumps. 
Rinse the oranges in a basin of cold water, 
and use this w dip the sugar in before 
boiling. When the syrup is boiled quite 
clear, add the juice of twelve oranges, stir- 
ring it well in ide the fire, but do not let 
it boil any more. Bottle the syrup at once 
and cork it when cold. Mix a little of this 
syrup with cold water whenever orangeade 
is wan 

Orange or Lemon Water Ice.—Lemon 
juice and water, each half a pint, strong 
syrup, one pint (the rind of the lemons 

ould be rasped off with lump sugar be- 
fore squeezing out the juice), mix the 
whole, strain after standing an hour, and 
freeze. Beat up with a little sugar the 
whites of two or three and as the ice 
pote ggg, Se tagg work this in with the 
spatula, which will much improve the 
flavor and consistence. Oran water ice 
is made in the same manner by substitut- 
ing oranges for lemons. 


Lemon Tubes.— Beat two eggs until they 
are white. Add to them their weight in 
sifted flour and the same of sugar, the juice 
of a lemon, and half of its pee —- Stir 
the mass well. Butter a large sheet of tin, 
spread on it very thin cakes the size of a 
small saucer, ke them a pale color, and 
while still warm, roll them on any wooden 
roller, from which they will easily 
slip off. 


Lemon Rolls.—Half a pound of flour,two 
ounces of powdered sugar, two ounces of 
warmed butter, the grated peel of a lemon, 
afew strips of peel finely cut, two well- 
beaten eggs, and a tablespoonful of yeast 
stirred into half a teacup of warmed milk, 
enough of which must be added to form a 
soft dough. Beat it thoroughly, mould it 
into small 8 rolls, Let them rise on the 
tin before baking, and strew them with 
sifted sugar when done. 


Orange Preserve (a dessert dish ).—Peel 
half a‘dozen sweet oranges, cutting the peel 
into very small dice. Prepare arich syrup, 
and divide the oran into their natural 
divisions, without breaking the skin, if 
possible. When the syrup begins to sim- 
mer, put in the quarters of orange for a few 
minutes, then remove and arrange them in 
a glass dish. Now throw the dice into the 
syrup, and let them boil for about ten min- 
utes, then pour the whole over the oranges 
in the dish, and set aside to cool. 


Orange Jelly.—Take an ounce of gela- 
tine, the juice of six sweet oranges, two 
Seville oranges and a lemon, adding the 
grated peel of the lemon and half a pound 
of sugar. Dissolve the gelatine in lf a 
pint of water for an hour, pour in the juice 
and lemon peel and another half-pint of 
water. Stand the whole over the fire for a 
few minutes just to dissolve, strain it, and 

ur into a mould, when it should be per- 
ectly clear. 


Orange F'ool.—The juice of three Seville 
oranges mixed with the same number of 
eggs well beaten, a pint of cream, a little 
nutmeg, cinnamon and sugar to taste. 
Place it over a slow fire, stirring till it is as 
thick as you wish, but do not let it boil. 
Then let it get cold before putting it on the 
table. 

—_——— 

_OccuUPATION.—Man must have occu 

tion or be miserable. Toil is the price of 
sleep and appetite, of health and enjoy- 
ment. The very necessity which overcoines 
our natural sloth is a blessing. The whole 
world does not contain even a briar or 
thorn which nature could have spared. We 
are bapp‘er with the sterility which we can 








{| rewarded by the pleasure which it bestows. 


overcome by industry than we could have 
been with spontaneous plenty and un 
bounded profusion. The body and the | 
nind are unproved by the toi] that fatigues 


them. The toil is a theusand times 


ite enjoyments are peculiar. No wealth 
can purchase them, no indolence can taste 
them. They flow on from the exertions 
whic: repay the laborer. 








Confidential Correspondents. 





Miss Lon p.—We cannot furnish the story 
in pamphiet form. 


PALESTINE.— French and English are 
the wost generally uselul languages. 


Suort.—The piece you enclose is from 
Longfellow’s ‘Song of Hiawatha.’' 


MusE0.—Tbe reason some of the words 
in the Bible are printed in italics is that they are sot 
represented in the origional. 


Work.—Suction is the inethod generally 
used now for Meping in artificial teeth. We know 
nothing of the institution named, 


ANx1Ious.— You may ascertain the dates 
of the Civil Service Examinations by writing to the 
Civil Service Commissioners, or by watching the 
papers. 

P. L.—The legal holidays in Pennsyl. 
vaniaare : New Year's Day, Washington's Birth- 
day, Good Friday, Decoration Day, Iudependence 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day, 


Ruse.--The little beads that you de 
scribe as flitting before the eyes are what are com- 
monly known as ‘*musce#’’ (files), You will most 
likely always have them, They are not dangerous, 
but they are not curable. 


Curious.—It you had possessed the 
merest grain of curiosity, you would have looked into 
agrammar-book, where you would have found ‘*‘] 
was, thou wast, he was; we were, ‘‘you were,"' 
**they were.*’ Besides, where is your ear ? 


Fix.—If the presents are given at the 
wedding party, they might be acknowledged on the 
spot. Astowhat should be ‘‘the substance’’ of a 
speech on such an occasion, it ought to have no sub- 
stance atall. What you must do Is to say nothing as 
pleasantly as you are able, and above all remember 
that brevity 1 the soul of wit. 


Gerty.—Candor compels us to admit that 
your letter is a trifle wild and rambling. Certainly 
you may write to us again if you like ; we are always 
pleased to receive communications from agreeable 
people. As to your inain question, we should be In- 
clined to say you are distinctly clever, but have not 
had quite enough practice for literary work. 


Mavupe.—All things considered, your 
lover's plan seems to be best. It is the frank and 
straightforward one, and, as you have your mother 
on your side, it might be successful. It is due to 
your father that he should be informed of the situa- 
tion of affairs ; and it is possible that he would con- 
sent to your marriage as the best means of getting 
rid of your lover’s constant visits to the house, 


SoL_p.— You could sue for damages for 
breach of contract or for fraud, but we would re- 
commend you not to attempt a prosecution, as the 
case is one which a conviction would only follow the 
clearest proof of an intention on A‘s part to swindle 
you. Consult a lawyer if you think A is worth 
powder and shot, but avoid litigation unless he 
advises you that you have the clearest possible 
case, 


SuMMER.—You do not appear to have 
treated the young gentleman quite fairly in return- 
ing a flippant answer to a perfectly plain and per- 
missible question. After sucha reply you can hard- 
ly expect to hear anything of him again ; he dves not 
appear to have behaved at all rudely or offensively to 
you, and young ladies should always be polite ; you 
knew perfectly well what he meant and should have 
answered him in the same spirit in which he wrote. 


TuirRty.—We do not quite understand 
what you wean by ‘‘brown calico.’*’ How can it be 
brown? Hasit been dyed? If so, we cannot advise 
you without knowing what the dye is. If, on the 
other hand, you mean ‘‘unbleached’’ clean, that can 
be bleached by immersion in a weak solution—one 
ounce per gallon of water—ot chloride of lime, fol- 
lowed by a dip into a bath of very weak vinegar, and 
thorough rinsing. The treatinent requires great 
caution, as the least over-soaking proportionately 
weakens the cloth, 


W14a.—Referring to our recent answer to 
your question, Messrs Dollard, & Co., of this city, 
one of the oldest established and most reputable 
firms in the country, inform us that wigs made ac- 
cording to their improved system, can be furnished 
in first-class style, not only cheaply but in such a 
perfect manuer as to absolutely defy detection from 
the natural hair. Thousands of them are worn in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere by persons, whose inti- 
mates andeven relations are not aware that what 
seems their natural hair, are wigs. 


[NQUIRER.—What is the good of asking 
us to describe ‘‘the general climate of South 
America?’’ You might almost as well ask us to tell 
you the ‘‘general climate of the globe.*’ Does it not 
occur to you that stretching as it does from above the 
Equator far down towards the South Pole, South 
America embraces alinost every variety of climate— 
hot and cold, healthy and unhealthy? There are 
some parts of it bad enough ‘‘to ruin the health in 
about five years,’’ no doubt; but there are plenty of 
others, where, if the atmosphere were the only con- 
dition, you might live for ever. 


MARGERY.—His conduct is wrong, and 
your parents are unwise in allowing you to be com- 
promised. The man is gullty of a subtie form ot sell- 
indulgence ; he has the luxury of your company, he 
has the keen pleasure which a healthy man feels in 
the bright society of azirl, and atthe same time he 
does not commit himself. If he wants you, let him 
say honestly, *‘Will you wait for me?’’ If he does 
not want you, let him go, or he will probably amuse 
himself for a year or so, and then go off chuckling at 
having obtained his fun so cheaply. If girls could 
only hear men talk, there would be no folly such as 
you are now committing. 


K. N.—The following are ascertained fucts 
with regard to electricity :—1. The human body, by 
virtue of its component substances, is a conductor of 
electricity, like numbers of other things, including 
animals. 2. The human frame cannot actas a dyna- 
mo, and all assertions of curative power by virtue of 
special forms of electricity existing in the body, oF 


under the control of the will of individuals, cannot 
be maintained when tested by the standard of scienti- 
fic knowledge $. The application of thecontiauous 
I nt from a battery, by physician¢ 
w are also tra electr ans, has done good 
some forms of paralysis and nervous disorders, 
| there are also numerous failures. 4. Were the e 
mentary facts of electricity taught in our primary 


schools, the ignorance of the public with regard 
this important subject would Le dispelled, and 
‘“‘magnetic’’ quacks would become as rare a the 
dodo. 


























